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in your office 

One of our representatives now in the 

South, will be glad to give you a *’no 

obligation—ten minute’’? demonstra- 

tion in your ofhce at your conven- 

ience, if you will send in the coupon 

or request. 

The Screw Machine Products Conperetion 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 


A Southern Textile Mill Superintendent told our rep- 
resentative recently that by introducing a code 
signal on the general call feature of the Select-0-Phone 

automatic interior telephone, he had been able, ¥ 
“ to put out two fires before they gained headway. 


Select-O-Phone service binds your organization together for 
emergency as well as routine activities. 


On the basis of invested capital, you may own a complete 
per month per station. Gets 
things done 


system for from 10c to 


in your office 


[ accept your offer for a Hvmlngte no-obli- 
gation demonstration of Select-O-Phone, 
Automatic Telephone and Ca!] System. 


My name is Title 
Firm name. 


Address 


TRADE 


All Warp Sizing 


will make your weaving 
run BETTER. Needs 
no other compound, oil 


or tallow. Carries the starch into the yarn 


where it will not shed. 


Makes Stronger and Smoother Yarn Which Means More 
Production From The Looms © 


| CHARLES R. ALLEN *™ 


charleston, S. C. 
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WORKS: NEWARK, WN. J. 


Since 1876 we have been engaged in serving 


the needs of dyestuffs users. 


Our Service Laboratories are ready at all 
times to match samples for you. 


DIRECT ACID CHROME 
DEVELOPED COLORS 


John Campbell & Co. 


75 Hudson Street New York City 
Bostoh, Philadelphia, Providence, Toronto, Can. 


A Profitable Investment 


Replace old Spindles 
by Installing 


Allen Ball Bearing Twister Spindles 


without change of Rail, 
Bobbin or Drive and 


obtain; 


Greater Production 


and 


Better Product 


Uniform Twist in every Bobbin 


Allen Spindle Corporation 


80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


BLLIOTT A. ALLEN Inquiries Solicited 


Cotton Twine Mill— 
For Sale! 


spindle Twine Mill. con-— 


sisting of 12 acres land, 8 tenant 
houses, two-story brick building, 
two warehouses, engine and boiler 
rooms, dye plant. Mull now in 


operation. Write or wire for de- 
tail specifications. Being offered 


at an attractive price to close up_ 


an estate. 


The Jones Machinery Corporation 
Atlanta (a. 


-MAKERS OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 


SHAKING GRATE IN THE SOUTH 


Write us for infurmation— 


McNaughton Manufacturing Company 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Griswold Supply Company 


Successors To 


Georgia Supply Company 


Direct Mill Representatives 


MACON GEORGIA 
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THE true worth 
and economy of 
GOOD light are 
covered in our new : 
book ‘Lighting In- 


dustrial Interiors” 


4 


Write for a copy. 


ITE 


DIFFERENCE 


° 


Lighting Industrial Interiors 


The high quality and durability of 
STA-WHITE have been dominant | 
factors in the selection of this product ; 
in thousands of industrial plants in 
every line of industry. Its use means 
utmost satisfaction with low ultimate ; 
cost. Sta-White stays white the year [i 
‘round. 


* 


~ 


J 


Good light in the modern industrial 
plant is such that the worker is as un- 
conscious of it as he is of daylight— 
that is to say he does not give it a 
thought one way or the other. 


Good white paint—one that reflects 
and diffuses light—is recognized as 
one of the most important factors in 
securing good light. | 


STA-WHITE—the pure white oil 
paint for interiors—has a high gloss 
finish that reflects all the light. Even- 
ness of tone assures maximum and 
uniform distribution of light—elimi- 
nates dark areas. 


Detroit Graphite Company 
Paints in All Colors For All Purposes fo 


108 Twelfth Street DETROIT, U. S. A. 
Offices and Warehouse Stocks in all Principal Cities 


Manufactured in Canada by 
DOMINION PAINT WORKS, Ltd,. WALKERVILLE, ONT, 
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FEELER AND SHUTTLE LOCK 


4 


(Randolph Crompton’s Patents) 


WITH BATTERY, 
WARP STOP MOTION 


Looms 
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Fewer Parts 


Standard Construction 


Rebounding Shuttles Overcome 
Damage to Shuttles and Bobbins Reduced 


Works 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ine 
MASS. 


9 


TAUNTON 
Southern Agent, 


Mason Mach 


EK. HOWARD, 
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Manhasset Co. Says “Better and Cheaper” 


Approving the Aladdin System of Industrial Housing Construction 


Firms confronted by problems of Industrial Housing can find a valuable precedent in the experi- 
ences of those firms who have housed their employees in Aladdin Homes. 


We are well prepared to render to any firm 
the eomplete satisfaction which is evidenced 
in the letter of the Manhasset Manufactur- 
ing Company from which the following para- 
graphs are quoted. 
‘“‘Our reason for building your houses was pri- 
marily the lack of housing facilities in Putnam, 
Conn., and we found we could put up a very nice 
house of your design very much cheaper than 
than we could build through local contractors. 


‘‘These houses we have been buying from you are 
certainly of good material and make an excel- 
lent house for our help. 1 think we have now 


put up thirty-nine (39) of them in all, and are 


very much satisfied.’’ 


—expedites your building project— 

—houses your men well and quickly— 

—saves 18% of the cost of lumber— 

—saves 30% of the labor eost— 

—reduces the skilled labor required— 

—guarantees complete shipment of material— 

—guarantees the quality— 

—¢cearries material for 1,000 houses in stock— 

—ships from the nearest timber region— 
—quotes definite prices on any order from one house up 
to a city of 3,000, including churches, schools, offices, 
water and sewage systems, electric plants, street and 
house lights, heating plants, street parks, trees, lawns, 
ete., complete. | 


Write, Wire or Phone For Aladdin Catalog No. 1539 


Bay City, Michigan 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Offi and Hattiesburg, Mississipp! 
Mills al Portiand, Oregon 


Toronto, Canada 


’ 
’ 
ALADDIN 
Ar 
Houses 
Soid Bu The 
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MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


few 
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of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers in the plant of the Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘‘Used for years with uniform satisfaction’’ 


Practically all of the users of plain babbitted hangers are using 


two motors to drive one shaft even though they do not realize it. 
This 25 H. P. motor is driving a line shaft turning easily in Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Hangers. If the line shaft had to contend with the 
dragging friction of ordinary babbitted hangers the 25 H. P. mo- 
tor would need an additional 5 H. P. motor to drive the line shaft. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers save from 15 to 25 per cent of the 
total power, which is the reason why this 25 H. P. motor does the 
work of a 30 H. P. motor. On every $1,000 spent for power you can 
save $150 to $250 by eliminating friction. 

Specify Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers and begin to get these sav- 
ings now. Write for our Bulletin No. 125 today. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Thursday, May 13 1990), 


Do you use Two Motors to drive one Line Shaft; 


TRACTOR BEARINGS DI 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Hyatt Bearings For Line Shafts 
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Every 
Textile 
Mill 
Man 
Should 
Have 
This 
BOOK 


¥ 


‘THE efficient operation of your machines depends largely — the reliability of 
the drives connecting them to the motors. Efficiency in Power Transmission 
means economy of power, and increased production; particularly in the modern 
Textile Mill. | 
Link-Belt Silent Chain, after years of service, has sept to the Textile Industry 
that it is the ideal means of transmitting power. combines the flexibility of the 
leather belt with the positive action of gearing, and maintains 98.2% efficiency 
throughout its life. This book shows its application to Textile Machinery. Send 


for a copy.  Link-Bett CoMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Offices in principal cities INDIANAPOLIS TORONTO 


Link-Belt Nicetown, Pa. 

Please send me a copy of your book No. 425, “Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive for Textile Machinery” 

Address... 
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Standardization of a product like textiles is likely to lead 
to stagnation in manufacturing equipment of the industry = 


=4) for the reason that the margins of profit are so reduced that = is 


alterations or changes in plants already equipped and in 
fair condition with respect to competitive mills. 


very few mills believe they can afford to make extensive == 


? The keener visioned manufacturer does not share this atti- = A . 
| tude toward the outlay for changes of relative magnitude. ==) 
| 


He recognizes that new machinery, labor and power saving KA a 
devices, direct electrical drive, better lighting, ventilation = 
and air conditioning and other improvements will give him = : 
=| the key to increased production, lessened maintenance == | 


charges, lower overhead and greater profit. = “ } 
| But just as surely as these improvements are necessary, so I : 
: too, do they require the services of a specially trained and 5 i 


experienced engineering organization to determine the | = =" 
proper changes and the warrantable expenditure in relation = | 
to the possible intrease of output and to those other factors == Ries 4 
which can contribute to greater profits for the manufac- 


7 turer. = 
| J. SIRRINE 

ENGINEER and MILL ARCHITECT == 8 
GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA ==Pp 
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Thatcher No. I Mill, Chattanooga, Tenn., designed and built under the super- =. 
vision of J. E.WSirrine. No. 2 Mill and Warehouse, now being designed. f 
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THE PROFICIENT WORKER 


WRITTEN FOR THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN BY JOHN S. THORPE 


That adage anent a man being 
known by the company he keeps 
might be reversed to fit modern in- 
jusirv: a eompany is known by the 
nan it keeps. Today there are 
many commercial and industrial in- 
-jfutions winning solely on the rep- 
their employes bear in 
business. Many products have at- 
‘ained. a high marketable value 
‘hrough knowledge of their manu- 
facture by elean workmen in. ideally 
sanitary and airy plants. This par- 
‘icularly is true of foods. The pub- 
lic will buy when convinced a mer- 
chandise is hygienic, though if is 
litle known. Its immaculateness 
alfracts and often sells. 

Making workmen more proficient 
improving conditions under 
which they work and live, and by 
alvancing facilities for self-educa- 
‘ion. has taken on a greater impor- 
‘ance sinee recent industrial trou- 
ilies for it has become known that 
‘iuiployers experiencing little incon- 
‘cence were those who have been 
iiost active in carrying on welfare 
work among their employes. That 
ellorts of this kind make for a great- 
oeffieieney and proficiency im 
)liats and serve to offset radical in- 
'l\ nee has been proved to even the 
skeptical. so that today the 
ols of workers are receiving first 
«tion from employers striving 
offielent organization. 

1° textile industry, particularly 
‘| portion of it south of the Ma- 
~ Dixon. line, has shown a high 
‘| ee of proficiency in caring for 
‘| -e folk who labor at the looms. 
| interests of their workers is of 
' imount importance to the mill 
is and no more striking illustra- 
| of the advancement which has 
made in extending the proper 
cence to workers in this indus- 
“ould be presented in encourag- 
better conditions im manufac- 
manufacturing centers 
all workers. 

South’s textile industry may, 
_ Word, be likened to a great. prin- 
over which, with wonted 
King Gotten rules su- 
Phe South’s great mills, 
"ACD With dhe Linvy municipality com- 
Briseg of workers, would in the ag- 
sale make up in population and 
many a South Am- 
They are an inde- 
cottons people, living in a world of 
‘oct Self-governed and self-pro- 

and educated through schools 


and libraries provided for them by 
the mill owners. 

The cotton mill locates mostly 
near a body of soft water, whether 
it be a stream or lake. It is not al- 
ways convenient to build in or near 
a great city yet it must have access 
to the railroads. It also must have 
workers and this is the reason why 
so many new towns spring up about 
the cotton mills. Oft times building 
a mill is building a new city, for the 
mill villages are complete in every 


way, with thoroughly modern 
schools, libraries and _ recreation 
centers. 


Providing educational facilities to 


‘tages built by the 


offered by giving a few specific ex- 
amples of actual work carried on at 
Southern mills. 


Ware Shoals, N. a town built 


and’ owned by the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company, has a pop- 
ulation of 3,00 Oinhabitants. While 
few of these people own their 
houses, most of them have found it 
more convenient to live in the cot- 
company: The 
has paved streets, concrete 
sidewalks and shade trees, two 
schools, which were built by the 
company, and many unusual educa- 
tional advantages. The schools, 
which are for white children, have 


ecanization work of the American 


for which America stands. 


THE STORY HOUR. 


. Stories of when Abraham Lincoln was a boy, of Betsy Ross and the 
first American flag, of how men fought for independence in 1776, stories 
embodying all that is finest in American traditions and ideals are being 
told in the childrens’ rooms of the public libraries throughout the country. 
Such teaching makes future good citizens. This is part of the Ameri- 
Library Association now engaged in 
raising two million dollars for the extension library service. 
libraries also are a powerful agency for reaching adults newly come to 
this country and teaching them through books the principles and ideals 


The public 


workers in the mills and their fam- 
ities never has been a. problem to 
mill owners. Good schools are at 
once established with the building 
of the first homes so as to attract 
operatives to the work. Churches 
and libraries come next, and finally 
playgrounds are laid out, competing 
jthe...community.. Many Southern 
eotton mill villages are larger and 
more progressive and hold more for 
the dweller than do many Long Is- 
land. New Jersey or Connecticut 
towns adjoining New York city. 
Illustration of how conditions of 
mil] employes are bettered may be 


an attendance of 550 pupils in the 
day school. There is also a school 
for negro children, which has an at- 
tendance of sixty. The town has a 
good library in connection with the 
Y. M. €. A. maintained by the com- 
pany. It contains good assortments 
of useful books and has proved a 
constant source of inspiration and 
pleasure to the mill workers. 
Pacolet, 8S. €., is a village which 
grew similarly to Ware Shoals. It 
is built around the mills of the Pac- 
olet Manufacturing Company and its 
population is composed entirely of 
operatives and employes of the 


company. Pacolet has day and night 
schools, stores, churches, a library, 
Y. M. C. A. and other advantages. 
There are scores of other small 
villages where education fostered by 
mill owners is had through thor- 
Ougly modern schools and libraries. 
The Springstein, Eureka, Kershaw. 
Fort Mill and Lancaster in South 
Carolina, comprising the Leroy 
Springs group of mills, each have 


excellent schools and libraries. At - 


Lancaster, beside its schools, a com- 
munity house, built at the cost of 
$30,000, has been provided by the 
mill owners. The Republic Cotton 
Mills at Great Falls, S. C, recently 
built a school for the children of 
their operatives at the cost of $25,- 
000. This school is regarded as one 
of the most completely equipped in 
the South. At Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C., there is soon to be built by the 
Roanoke Mills Company a school to 
cost $30,000, 

While the children of mill opera- 
tives benefit chiefly through the 
schools the educational interests of 
the workers themselves have not en- 
tirely been neglected. In many of 


the great mill centers the manufac- 


turers have established libraries 
that adults may have opportunities 
for self-education. While these for 
the most part are connected with 
the schools or Y. M. C. A. there are 
a few instances, where libraries of 
technical books have purposely been 


established for the benefit of adults. 


A splendid reference library has 
been established at. the Roanoke 
Mills. The company has a generous 
assortment of technical books for its 
operatives and maintains in addition 
a-department of standard and mod- 
ern fiction. The Russell Manufac- 
turing Company of Alexander City, 
Ala., has established a good technical 


library, which is well filled with ref-. 


erence books that have proved use- 
ful to the operatives in their work. 
A few other companies have set up 
technical libraries but for the most 
part there is still a great need for 
useful books among textile workers. 

A survey of industrial conditions 
in the United States shows that there 
are too few technical libraries in 
shops and plants where there might 
be many. Where it has been tried 
it has not been found wanting. Em- 
ployers who have put useful books 
in the hands of their employes are 
finding an increased proficiency 

(Continued on Page 33.) 
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If you select ‘ ‘Monarch” Lillie Belting 
because of its reputation for rendering long» 
service, you will not be disappointed. 


Our statement that “Monarch’’ is a long-life 
belt 1s based on the indisputable tests of 
actual time and service. 


It measures up to all claims! 
We can meet your requirements. 


The Bradford Belting Company 


200 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio | 


| Complete Stocks Carried by The Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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|} a seven months’ trip through 
Far Kast, including Australia, 
jay. Straits Settlements, China and 
Ja; cn, I saw many opportunities for 
i) development of American for- 
oe! trade, but the one big oppor- 
iin ty, in my opinion—the one that 
jjeasures up to the title “Our Stake 
» ‘he Pacifie’—is China. 

| do not think that we have in 
‘jis country any real appreciation of 
‘hina or Of how quickly some are 
ine tremendous potentialities of 
ikely to become actualities. 

to begin with, let us marshal a 
fo facts which every schoolboy 
ought to know, but doesn’t. ‘“Terri- 
rorially China is about a third larger 
‘han the United States. It has, 
roughly speaking, four times the 
population of this country. These 
people are sober and industrious. 
They have to be industrious, other- 
wise they would starve. For the 
nost part they are woefully igno- 
rant. China has nothing that can be 
‘ormed a general educational system. 
| have heard it stated by good au- 
‘hority that probably 399 out of the 
0) millions of people did not know 
‘hat there had been a World War. 
\«{ they are a wonderful people. We 
‘hink of them as physically weak. 
the infant mortality is 70 per cent, 
hut that is due to crass ignorance. 
Bul if the ehild does grow up and 


becomes a porter, for example, he: 


counts his regular day's work as 
carrying a pieul, 100 li; that is, 133 
pounds, 30 miles. That is real en- 
durance, on a rice diet. As a race 
ihe Chinese have endurance. 

They are the finest of artisans— 
witness their silks, their embroid- 
cries, their earvings requiring infi- 
nite skill and patience. I visited an 
‘lectrie lamp factory in Shanghai 
vperated entirely with Chinese labor 
inder American management. 
liunager told me that in quantity 
a!!! quality, hour for hour, the out- 
v\\ was the equal of any of their 
\iv-riean faetories, and this native 
lu or works a twelve hour day and a 
~ nh day week, and at a scanda- 
ly low wage compared with Am- 
‘an labor. The Chinese indus- 
ly are competent, 

is said, and with some truth, 

ihe Chinese are not organizers. 

‘he race which built the great 
‘of China, the most stupendous 
s Of human labor in the world— 
 ganti¢e piece of masonry that 
. ld streteh from Boston to San 
not totally lacking in 
¢apacity. 

Inerchants the Chinese excel 
‘race I know. It is proverbial in 
a that they out-trade the Jews. 

_) have an inexhaustible supply 
: valience, Time is of no object. 
undertake to introduce a new 
dD” in pieee goods, for instance, 
- Will sell initial orders quite 
ly perhaps. The repeat orders 
will hol come. The next year and 
year after -you-can~ offer- the 
be with no buyers. The third 
‘<0, however, will bring a flood of 
orderg if the goods have stood the 
ae: ond the test has been that of 

Sears actual wear by the ulti- 
Mate consumer, 
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Our Stake in the Pacific 


By C. F, Weed, before recent convention of National Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Hankow is at the head of big 
steamer navigation on the Yang-tse 
Kiang aboul six hundred miles up 
from Shanghai. Beyond Hankow to 
the west is the big, fertile province 
of Szechuen. It has a. territory 
greater than the combined areas of 
Italy and Greece. It has a popula- 
tion greater than that of the Ger- 
man Empire. It can now be reached 
only by a long circuitous caravan 
trail or by way of the Yangste river 
through a series of gorges one hun- 
dred miles in extent. Of course the 
purchasing power of this province 
is negligible. Wheat is selling there 
at ten cents per bushel. The price 
of goods from the outside world 
when finally landed there is prohibi- 
tive. A ean of oil which sells for 
$3.40 in Hankow costs $10.30 in 
Cheng-tu. But what will happen 
when the railroad penetrates this 
inner empire? These eighty mil- 
lions of people will find it worth 
their while to abandon their labor- 
ious hand looms and go to produc- 
ing raw materials for the world’s 
markets. With the proceeds from 
these raw materials they will buy 
piece goods and pther manufactured 
products in quantities never before 
dreamed of, | 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of 
this province in the matter of civil- 
ization, a brand new major country 
is about to be introduced into the 
world’s market. And this is only one 
instance, 

So I say that our biggest stake is 


now growing in the Pacific, and 


growing faster than we are prepar- 
ing to grasp it, and that stake is 
China. 

It is true that American business 
is now represented in China, but in 
a pitifully small crude way, compar- 
ed. with its deserts and compared 
with the representation of other 
countries. 

Take the British, They have been 
firmly established in the Chinese 
frade for generations. The class of 
men who go out from England into 
the Far East 1s, I am sorry to say, 
far superior to the class that has 
been sent out from America. Of 
course, I am speaking in general 
terms. American business houses 
have not grasped the fact that China 
is an international market with the 
keenest kind of competition and 
that only the best men can seeure 
real recognition. The British houses 
are solid, substantial institutions, 
owning their own “go-downs,” deal- 


ing in a large variety of manufac- | 
tures, owning or controlling their 


own steamship lines, and aided and 
abetted in every way by their Govy- 
ernment at home. The American 
houses, and again [I am speaking 
generally, are comparatively msig- 
nificant affairs, staffed by a catch- 
as-catch-can personnel, . frequently 
carrying only one line, heretofore 


dependent upon foreign shipping, 


and hampered more than helped by 
their own Government. How ham- 
pered? you ask. A British concern 
in China does not pay income taxes 
at home. An American concern 
does. 

And yet the Chinese seem to pre- 
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FOR SALE 


Second Hand 
Machinery 


All Running and Subject 
to Inspection 


E. & B. Spoolers 4x5” and 4x6” 


Fales & Jenks and Draper Twisters, 1%”, 15%”, 214” 
214,” & 234” rings 


Universal winders, 6” tubes or cones 


Tompkins reels—Adjustable 
Fancies for 40” cards 

Sacol Lowell Drawing 

Den Warpers 

Cloth finisher with starch mangle | 
Complete dyehouse equipment for tickings. 
Screw press 

Steam calendar 

About 18,000 Draper No. 2 spindles and bases 
Extra rings and holders 

Quills, bobbins and spools 


All of this machinery is 
being replaced, not on 
account of the condition 
itis in, but to make room 


for machinery to make 


denims. 


For a Bargain 
Communicate With 


Blue Buckle Overall Co. 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
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fer to. trade with America to any 
other country. 

In the first place, America is the 
only power in China that is not look- 
ed upon as a predatory power. Asa 
nation and as individuals we enjoy a 
reputation for being fair. The re- 
turn of the Boxer Indemnity has not 
forgotten. American goods 
square with the sample, which is 
more than can be said of the Japan- 
ese. The American is deferential to 
the Chinese buyer, as he should be, 
but as the Briton is not. 

If things are anything like equal, 
the American house will get the or- 


ders. 


‘There is no danger of loss in China 
through bad debts. That is a sweep- 
ing statement, but it is true. The 
reason for it is the so-called “com- 
pradore” system. Every foreign 
house, mercantile or banking, em- 
ploys a “compradore.” He is a Chi- 
nese of standing who, for a small 
commission, guarantees the fulfill- 
ment of obligations at maturity. The 
compradore gives a bond, or a cash 


deposit, or both, amply adequate. to. 


secure his own undertakings in this 
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regard. The deposit of a million 
dollars in gold in a foreign bank by 
a Chinese compradore as security is 
not uncommon. If the business is 
all over China he has his bonded 
agents under him. 

This system is an institution in the 
Chinese trade and eliminates all 
credit risk. 

I maintain that America’s largest 
stake in the Pacific is China for the 
following reasons: 

1. China already has a large for- 
eign trade. | 

2. Through improvement in inter- 
nal transportation facilities and for 
other reasons this trade will shortly 
be doubled or even trebled. | 

3. This. trade is friendly disposed 
toward America. 

4. It is a good credit risk. 

5. Adequate shipping can be had. 

6. The larger American banks are 
prepared to offer excellent banking 
facilities. 

7. Some American houses now 
know how to do this business. Many 
are learning. More are eager to 
learn. 

I further maintain: 


i. That every American house 
equipped to do a foreign business 
should earefully study the Chinese 
situation, 

2. If satisfied that there is a mar- 
ket for its product in China it should 
(a) open its own office there, or (b) 
entrust its agency to a thoroughly 
representative American firm with 
offices in the leading Chinese cities. 

3. If it opens on its own account, 
it should employ only experienced 
men of the highest grade. 

4, If it opens through a represen- 
tative, it should make certain that 
the house is substantial financially 
and of a dignified tone. A slap-dash, 
spread-eagle atmosphere is not con- 
ducive to good standing in China, 
and this atmosphere is too likely to 
be a characteristic of an American 
house, 


Erects 75 Conerete Industrial 
Buildings. 


Turner Construction Company of 
New York and Atlanta have ereeted 
during the past year 75 industrial 
buildings, 25 conerete workingmen’s 
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houses and 20 miscellaneous stp,,._ 
tures. Pictures of most of th... 
buildings are shown on the ha). 
some folder which they are sen... 
out. Of the 75 factories and w,,... 
houses which they built, 62 ww... 
five stories and less in height ., 
the average total floor area ,,., 
building was 62,046 square feet, | ,. 
majority of the work done was ... 
erage sized buildings yet they |... 
erected a number of buildings c¢.... 
ing over a million dollars, 

The greater part of their work |... 
been done in Northern States, \.; 
during the past year they h»\, 
opened an office in Atlanta and ; . 


expected that within a short tine 


“Turner for Concrete” will bees). 
even more popular in the 
than if is in the North. 

“Why don’t you buy something at 
my table?” demanded the gir! at {\\. 
charity fair. 

“Because I only buy from {| 
homely girl,” said the man, “They 
have a harder time making sales” 

The girl was not offended, and |i» 
worked this right down the line. 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, C-o Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


All Kinds’ 


STANDARD DRAWING FRAME 


SACO-LOWELL SHOP 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Complete Waste 
Reworking Plants 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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»» ident’s Address Before National 
\.-ociation of Hosiery and Under- 
war Manufacturers, by T. H. 
onston, Knoxville Knitting Mills 
Knoxville, Tenn.) 


\jout one year ago it was my 
priv lege and pleasure, as the presi- 
jon of your association, to speak 
nefore the Southern Wholesale Dry 


Association m their annual 
oonvention in Louisville, Ky. When 


{iat time IT said, “We are natu- 
ally very bullish as to the trend of 
prices for the coming year, and ad- 
vse our American mills to buy 
qwailst @ full year’s consumption,” 
| was eritieized in a friendly spirit 
for giving vent to an excess of en- 
ihusiasm, 

f am no less optimistic now than 
was then. To be sure, with armies 
of price-fixing committees and 
hordes of slefiths on the heels of so- 
called profiteers, and the patient 
vublic burdened with taxes that 
be paid mto- our Federal treas- 
ury if the present plane of extrava- 
vance is to prevail, and this patriotic 
public, it8 patience well nigh ex- 
hausted, erying for relief in prices 
‘hat cannot be paid out of shrunken 
ncomes—in these circumstances | 
would not, even though I beleved | 
were correet in my premises, proph- 
esy that prices will be higher. Let 
us hope it will be possible to pro- 
duce more and sell for less, but pro- 
duction must first catch up with de- 
mand, 

Speaking of waste—extravagance 
in its worst form—as a factor im the 
high cost of living, to say nothimg of 
luss Of production, lel us assume 
that during the steel strike, the 
strike of coal. miners and the 
recent pailroad strike, a total of 
JUU,000 men were idle one week, and 
‘hat their wage per week was only 
“SU per man, and we have a loss of 
lite millions of dollars in earnings. 
this leaves out of consideration 
probably as many more thousands 
Whi were idle because factories in 
Wich they were employed were not 
abi to obtain shipments of mate- 
als. I am told that steel rails for 
‘ol the new elevated railway 
‘is city are not obtainable; that 
‘o’ other year or two the city will 
hav. to continue paying interest on 
‘i ons of dollars of capital invest- 
‘lo. the structural work, with not 
‘| uny of ineome from the line. 
At all the while Philadelphia, suf- 
‘. 2 from lack of railway facilities 
carrying her industrious people 


between their homes and 
sof employment. Strikes— 
played a very large part in 
‘rail shortage. Prices cannot 
say down while this form of waste 


‘iminished production continue. 


‘ther ean prices be brought 
= - by such regulation as has been 
att, 


‘pted. But there can and ought 
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Safeguarding Our Business 


to be enacted legislation for remov- 
ing the prime causes of high prices 
and their sequence, unrest, that 
feeling, nourished by aliens within 
our borders, that culminated in. sev- 
eral nation-wide movements which 
doubtless would have involved us in 
a revolution but for the poise and 
common sense of the American peo- 
ple, who always may be depended 
on for a sane solution of their prob- 
lems as a nation in time of peace no 
less than when suddenly called to 
arms to halt an advancing foe and 
erush an oppressor. 

Much has been said and written of 
the mistake of continuing to levy a 
tax on excess profits. Excess profits 
will disappear with the repeal of the 
law under which it has been neces- 
sary t6 provide for more than nor- 
mal profits. It is human nature, 
when profits are to be taxed, to 
strive toward profits so great that 
after the tax has been taken there- 
from there still will remain a profit. 
This form. of taxation has operated 
to curb faetory expansion for in- 


creasing production or producing at- 


lower cost. Permit me to urge that 
this convention record its disap- 
proval of the exeess profits tax fea- 
ture of the internal revenue law 
and demand the substitution of a di- 
rect tax on sales, if necessary, for 
more equitably distributing the bur- 
den, a legacy of the war which we 
won for all mankind. We must pay 
an unusual tax, whether we like it 
or not, for the war left the nation 
with a debt of $26,000,000,000 and an 
annual tax burden of $6,000,000,000. 

Let us safeguard our industries 
as we would our homes, not in the 
sense of setting up a monopoly, but 
that the American factory may 
thrive and prosper and American la- 
bor receive a wage commensurate 
with American skill and genius and 
for enabling our great armies of 
toilers to live on a truly American 
plane. Customs duties have served 
through many years to foster infant 
industries and protect those that 
could bid defiance to all forms of 
competition excepting. that. which 
has its sole dependence on under- 
paid labor. I would ask for only an 
adequate protective tariff, for stim- 
ulating home ambition and dispel- 
ling the fear of destruction by an 


invasion of the product of cheap la- 


bor. I would ask for a tariff sched- 
ule, not for any class, but for the 
good of all the people. 


This brings to mind an attempt to 
write into the Federal laws a stat- 
ute for favoring one class of pro- 
ducers by means of a proposed li- 
cense system. I refer, of course, to 
the propaganda which has been en- 
gineered by several very wealthy 
and powerful combinations for reg- 
ulating the importation of dyestuffs 
by license restrictions. ‘To sell in 
an open market, it is only fair to as- 


resentatives of only one 


sume that manufacturers ought to 
be permitted to buy in an open mar- 
ket. To compete with textile man- 
ufacturers in other countries it es- 
sential that we have as free access 
to the dyestuff markets of the world 
as have the manufacturers of any 
country, regardless of the origin of 
these necessities. License to import 
dyes might be readily obtainable by 
the more favorably situated manu- 
facturers, but we who cannot meas- 
ure our influence by boundless 
wealth and could not provide so far 
in advance of our 
would have the time necessary for 
breaking through a maze of red tape, 
undoubtedly would find ourselves at 
a serious disadvantage. 

License is asked for by a few rep- 
class of 
manufacturers. I lay no undue unc- 
tion to your association when I say 
it has been your influence, largely, 


that has prevented the passing of 


what has come to be known as the 
dye license bill. Such a measure 
still is before the Senate, however, 
and your work will not be complete 
until you have registered your em- 
phatie protest against its enactment 
into a law. I hope this convention 


will protest in a voice that will be 


heard, and that members individu- 
ally, as many have done, will array 
themselves against this proposed 
class legislation, a breeder of unrest, 
Il think we all will agree that suffi- 
cient tariff duties can be provided 
for protecting the American dye in- 
dustry, as the American tin-plate 
industry was protected and built up 
in the closing decade of the nine- 
teenth century. Let us demand the 
“open shop” in the purchase of the 
dyes we need with the same force 
that impels us to consistently and 
conscientiously insist on the “open 
shop” in industry. 

Extended adaptation of the golden 
rule in business—among men of 
business and between employers and 
employes-—cannot be too strongly 
urged. The Golden Rule is the rule 
in a number of factories, and is 
“working both ways,” helpful alike 
to employer and employe. I have 
watched the results from its adop- 
tion, and am so impressed with what 
has been accomplished that I would 
invite your attention to the = an- 
nounvement that in this auditorium 
on ThurSday forenoon we are to 
have an address by Napoleon Hill, 
of Chicago, perhaps the foremost ex- 
ponent of the Golden Rule in indus- 
try. If the idea of the Golden Rule 
shall be firmly implanted, the paid 
proponent of the “closed shop” will 
need find work for his hands, for he 
will have no market for manufac- 
tured sentiment. 

I believe in organization and I be- 
lieve that constructive and co-oper- 
ative organization of labor would go 
a long way toward a more complete 


wants that we 
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understanding between American 
employers. But organized labor 
must not be dominated or led by any 
but American citizens, whose zeal 
for national welfare transcends feal- 
ty to an organization of any one 
element of society; with an “open 
shop’ for all other divisions of our 
social structure there cannot, in 
fairness be a ‘closed shop” for the 
labor organization. The “open. shop” 
is demanded in resolutions adopted 
by the Kentucky Manufacturers As- 
sociation, about 20 civic, commercial 
and other associations of Louisville, 
Ky., and by many other organiza- 
tions having the welfare of the gen- 
eral public in mind. I believe this 
convention will make no mistake if 
it says in forceful language and let 
its attitude be known to the public 
that the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
Lurers is opposed to the “closed 
shop” and any international organ- 
ization, whether of labor or other 
class of American society. 


It is to be regretted that, while we > 


are al peace with the world, we have 
yel to ratify the peace treaty by 
Which the social and commercial 
barriers between this country and 
Germany were intended to be lev- 
eled. I hope it will be agreeable to 
your committee on resolutions to 
recommend immediate ratification 
of the Treaty of peace, and that, if 
we, as the first nation of the world, 
are to become a member of the 
League of Nations, the bond of co- 
partnership with other nations in- 
volve no sacrifice of the traditions 
and constitutional limitations and 
restrictions that have given us a 
heritage of freedom as it probably is 
unknown under any other govern- 
ment. 

It may not be amiss to take note 
of activity elsewhere for restoring 
commercial relations with Russia, 
and not let it be said that the Unit- 
ed States was the last to re-enter 
that great mart where there exists 
a demand for our manufactured 
products, in exchange for which we 
would take platinum, hides, bristles 
and other products of Russia, of 
which we stand in need at this time. 

Just one thing more. Some months 
ago, for dealing with purely local 
conditions, the knitting manufaectur- 
ers of the States of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee organized the South- 
western Division of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. This sub-organiza- 
tion has had several meetings, and is 
engaged in a work the success of 
which demonstrates the practicabil- 
ity of such sub-divisions of the as- 
sociation. Under this plan meetings 
are held at a minimum of expense 
and, as they are local in character, 
have ereated a cohesiveness of ef- 

(Continued on page 33.) 


SOAP CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and Scouring Materials for Textile Manufactures. Dobbin’s Cotton Softener a Specialty 
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Many Will Go to Spartanburg. 


Judging from reports coming in 
there is going to be a record attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association in Spartanburg 
May 21 and 22. 

The Charlotte meeting last fall 
was largely attended and on account 
of the practical discussions at that 
meeting which will be continued at 
Spartanburg it is believed that a 
record breaking number of mill men 
will attend the May meeting. 

Secretary Carter has just sent out 
a letter to the members in regard to 
hotel reservations, ete. His letter 
follows: 

' Greenville, S. C., April 24, 1920. 
To the Members of the Southern 

Textile Association. 
Gentlemen: 

The next Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association will be 
held at Spartanburg May 21st and 
22nd, 1920. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Cleveland Hotel. The first meeting 
will convene at 11 a. m. 


The superintendents and overseers 
of Spartanburg county have formed 
a local organization to arrange for 
the meeting. Mr. E. 8. Tennent, of 
Spartanburg, is secretary of this 
committee. 

The hotels of Spartanburg are: 
The Cleveland, the Gresham and the 


Finch, and I am advised by the man- 


agers, ample room will be provided 
for all the members of the associa- 
tion. You may communicate with 
either of the above direct and make 
reservation. 

You are aware that Spartanburg 
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is one of the leading textile centers 
of the South and train connections 
to Spartanburg you will find very 
convenient. 

If you have not paid your dues for 
1920, kindly send same in to the sec- 
retary at once. 

Anticipating the pleasure of see- 
ing you at the meeting, with kind- 
est personal regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 
A. B. Carter, Sec’y. 


Believe Crisis of Japanese Textile 
Industry Passed. 


Philadelphia. — The 
here, which followed the receipt of 
news of the Japanese panic, has 
taken a new drift in keeping with 
the changed character of the more 
recent reports from Japan. 


The latest trend of discussion here 
has to do with the future effect of 
Japanese competition. It is believed 
in some quarters that the textile in- 
dustry in Japan, having weathered 
their period of post-war readjust- 
ment, will be able soon to resume 
capacity operations on a basis of 
normal, pre-war production § costs, 
and thus will have a very substan- 
tial advantage in competition with 
our own manufacturers, whose re- 
adjustment period has yet to reach 
the acute stage. 


Spinners of both cotton and wor- 


sted varns, as well as dealers han- 


dling these yarns, admit that the 
panic in Japan has certainly not 
eliminated that country’s textile in- 
dustry from American calculations. 
Cotton yarn spinners contend, how- 
ever, that Japanese yarns are not up 


discussion 


to American yarns in quality, being 
spun of short cotton and lacking the 
breaking strength and uniformity of 
yarns spun here. 

To reports reaching this market 
of Japanese combed peeler 40s-2 
skeins and warps being offered in 
New York and elsewhere at $2 a 
pound, spinners here reply that such 
yarns are nothing better than an 
imitation of the domestic product, 
which is easily worth 50 cents a 
pound more than the Japanese yarns 
reported as being offered in this 
country. 

As to the future, however, the 
spinners admit that Japanese yarns 
are apt to improve in quality and 
that their competition might become 
a serious factor if price were the 
only consideration. 


Worsted spinners and commission 

houses are watching for further de- 
fails as to the results of the Japa- 
nese deflation. A prominent local 
commission man said in this connec- 
tion today: 
' “We frequently hear reports in 
the trade, regarding the Japanese 
activity in purchasing spinning mill 
outfits here and the keen interest 
displayed by Japanese in the wor- 
sted plants. It is learned that a 
drastic change in the hours of labor 
in Japan have been scheduled to go 
into effeet, from a standard of no 
limit of working hours to one of a 
restricted number of hours. 

“This would naturally have almost 
doubled the amount of machinery 
required to produce the output now 
normally expected in Japan. The 
comparatively low: cost of labor in 
Japan and China was apparently in- 
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cidental and not the main reaso), for 
the. increased equipment aime: 
there.” 

This pictures in a new ligh: |), 
numerous purchases in this co.) 
during the past year of entire . 
ning plants, to be dismantled ),, 
Japanese and reassembled in |. 
together with large additiona] | 
chases of new spinning and we. ig 
machinery. 

In other words, Japanese _,,, 
was becoming restive and exp: 


al 


an, 
iT’. 


— 


“ye 
in proportion to our own and yg, 
installaisons of American mac}. 


were made to offset prospectiy. |... 
ductions in working hours and 


keep production up to the de- po 


eapacity. 

The questions uppermost i) ||. 
minds of thinking men-are: Ha- |}, 
Japanese panic accomplished a 
plete liquidation of Japanese 
labor, with a return to former “1 
limit” working hours? Are {hp 


Japanese manufacturers thus in jos- 


session of the implements for a 
greatly increased production 
gether with the advantage of a plen- 
tiful supply of low-cost labor? Ani! 
if such is the case, will not the Japa- 
nese be in a position within a shor! 
time, to far undersell our own man- 
ufacturers in American markets and 
elsewhere? 


Pelzer Mfg. Go. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Pelzer, 8. C. 


W. T. Roberson........ Cloth Room 


Walter Moore..... Master Mechanic 


A New Color Now Available 
SUPERCHROME BLACK PV 
Equal To Pre-War Standard 


Fast to Light, Fulling 
and Washing. 


Level Dyeing and Penetrating - 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Main Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 
' Southern Office and Warehouse 
236 West First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Textile Exports Suffering 
Acute Slump. 


Sw ISS 


\' hough Switzerland is one of the 
ro Kuropean countries whose 
yy ey retains even approximately 
,». normal value, Swiss industries 
, passing through a critical period 
, he present time. The Swiss 
va ch trade has fallen away sharp- 
nd a heavy reduction is reported 
ribbons and embroideries. The 
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An important return shows the 
consumption of the mills of the 
United States of America. The ques- 
tion of the increasing consumption 
of American cotton mills has occu- 
nied the attention of the Lancashire 


cotton delegation which recently vis- 


ited the United States. The figures 
here given show how dangerous the 
position for the rest of the world is 
or is likely to become, when it is 
considered that since 1909 cotton 


spinners of the United States have 
increased their spindles from 28 
million to 35 million, and that the 
consumption from 1913 to 1918, tak- 
ing fiber and linters together, has 
increased by two million bales. In 
other words, if this rate of increase 
should eontinue, the American cot- 
fon mills will in the near future be 
sufficiently large to consume = as 
much eotton as is grown in the 
United States. 


We are told that the 35 million 
spindles existing there are really 
equal to more than 40 million spin- 
dies, because from five to six mil- 
lions are working day and night. 
The increase in the number of spin- 
dies in eleven years in the United 
States‘is equal to the total of the 
spindles in Germany, now that al- 
most two million spindles, situated 
in Alsace-Lorraine, have been trans- 
ferred from Germany to France. 


ktie industry alone appears able 
. withstand the depression. 

the embroidery industry has had 
i) even more checkered career as 
, posull of the war and the exchange 
-osis in other countries. In 1918 ex- 
ports fell away so seriously that 
<\iss merchants found themselves 
» possession of large stocks of em- 
hroideries for whieh there was no 
mediate market. In 1919, how- 
ever, a great part of these stocks 
were sent to Poland and Roumania 
1» exchange for foodstuffs. Later in 
‘he year orders came in from all 
directions and during the second 
half ef 1919 exports of embroidery 
amounted to no less than 400,000,000 
iranes, 

Unfortunately this period of pros- 
verity was-of short duration, and by 
‘he beginning of 1920 orders became 
fewer and fewer, and have now 
dropped to almost nothing. France 
aid England are no longer able to 
afford depreciation of their  ex- 
change. Im addition to these rapid 
‘hanges in the market the Swiss 
ombroidery manufacturers have had 
a marked inerease in the cost of 
production. Raw materials have 
eone up 300 per cent and wages 100 
to 120 per cent, 


The Attractive 
Village 


is an important factor in securing labor. 


HE tendency of the times is toward beauty—and it is universal. Formerly it was characteris- 
tic of the wealthy. Now it has found its way into the homes of all classes. The attractivenes; 


of the home, its surroundings and the village as a whole, will play an important part in your 
labor problems of the future. 0 


The interest of the mill demands lasting qualities in the construction of homes for its operatives. 
Human nature demands convenience of arrangement. 


Comfort is the inherent right of every human being. 
Strictest economy at a time@f high costs is highly essential in all construction. 


All These—Beauty, Durability, Convenience, Comfort, Economy 
are the principal features of __ 


BUNGALOWS 


mee 


Gainesville Cotton Mill. 


Gainesville, Ga. 


J. A, Sorrellg......-. Superintendent Snug, attractive, well-platmed, artistic, roomy little bungalows especially designed for attractive, industrial 

Built after the practical, thoroughly-proven Patented Garner Locking System, by which all 

VB eee Weaver Sleepers, joists, panels, plates, rafters, etc., lock securely into each other, forming a type of sub- 

| L. Taek Cloth Room stantial home that cannot easly be damaged and which will neither give, bend, crack, puck- Fie i 
\ Bo Meee Outside er nor warp, even under the greatest strain. Especially designed for the homes of bosses - 
M. L. Jane Master Mechanic or operatives. The doubly secure process of erection warrants comfort, even in ex- | 


tremes of hot or cold weather. 


QuickBiLT Bungalows are the most economical homes possible. They are < 
made in large quantitiés according to patented methods in a systematic manner { | — 
by a plant whieh covers the entire operation from the forest to the fin- 
ished house. As a result with every short cut to perfection and econ- 


eports on Mill Stocks Resumed. 
Vanchester,—The resumption by 
‘+ International Federation of 


PERS. and Manufacturers of th omy afforded the cost of manu- 
Dilation of eotton statistics has 


ction here, A greater number is cut in half and 
ce the service was resumed. Re- M™!SSi0ns are avol ed. They are 
'-s have been regular with the ex- sold direct to you from the forest. 
oon of Germany, Russia and Arriving already built with 
nothing left but the erection, the 
‘ll stocks in Great Britain jaho, usually necessary for con- 
y 1 last were very satisfac- suction is reduced to a mini- 


 ’, especially those of Egyptian 4 
on. De stocks work out. per @Um- There will be no piles of 
Every waste 


 isand at 8,86 bales, against 9.19 Waste lumber left. 
“°s in 1944, It must be remem- 1 material, time, labor and mon- 
od, however, that in that period ey is avoided. 


working hours have been reduc- The Most Logical, Modern 
“ [rom 55M to 48 per week. Practical Economical 


ie feature of the statistics is that 
Keyptian colton spinning spindles in 


“real Britain now number more 

47,000,000, an inerease during For fuller explanation address 
 S\X years which have elapsed 

the last return of at least 2,- 


thus confirming the general. Bungalow Dept. E119, 

“cepted view that the tendency 

’' this country is to go on finer A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., 
Charleston,' » South Carolina. 
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Says Output Is Cut Same Ratio as 
Working Time. 


Boston.—The output has declined 
in most textile industries in direct 
proportion in working hours; that 
efficiency has not increased and that 
health and accident conditions have 
not improved materially, with the 
shortening of the work week, is in- 
dicated in a report issued by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
on the hours-of-work problem in the 
cotton, silk, wool, boot and shoe and 
metal imdustries. 

“No single schedule of hours is 
equally adaptable for all industries 
from the standpoint of production,” 
savs the report.” The evidence is 
overwhelming that maximum effi- 
cieney cannot be obtained in all in- 
dustries with any single specific 
work-day.” 

“In general,” says the report,” the 
ability to inerease hourly efficiency 
and thus make up, either wholly or 
in part, for reductions in hours was 
largely determined by the amount of 


handwork, as distinguished from au- 


tomatic machine work, which is per- 
formed in any given process. Thus, 
those industries characterized by a 
relatively large amount of machine 
work as.a rule showed a marked de- 
crease in Output when hours were 
reduced. 

In the northern cotton industry 
reductions to less than 56 hours per 
week involved a loss in output in 
more than 90 per cent of the estab- 
lishments, and in a majority of cases 
this loss was approximately propor- 
tional to the reduction in time. 

In the wool manufacturing indus- 


‘the dissimilarity 


| any but the best obtainable? 
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try a reduction to a 54-hour sched- 
ule resulted in a loss in output, 
though this loss was somewhat less 
pronounced than in the cotton in- 
dustry. 

In the silk industry a considerable 
proportion of the mills reported that 
output was maintained after short- 
ening schedules to less than 54 
hours per week, and in a number of 
vases to 50 hours per week. 

In the boot and shoe mdustry it 
was found that maximum production 
could be maintained on a schedule 
substantially less than 54 hours per 
week. 

The evidence did not indicate that 
mere size of an establishment or the 
special character of the goods man- 
ufactured had a controlling influ- 
ense on the production, with the ex- 
ception of those products the manu- 
facture of, which is largely domui- 
nated by machinery. In this respect 
to finished goods in each industry, it 
appears that mills maintaining pro- 
duction and mills reporting a de- 


crease, when hours were reduced, 
covered a considerable variety, and 


mills manufacturing practically the 
same line of product were found in 
each group. 

Differences in management effi- 
ciency necessarily have an impor- 
tant bearing on results of reductions 
in hous, and the report states that 
these differences account in part for 
of results accom- 
panying reductions in work sched- 
ules as between different establish- 
ments. 


The five ppoatiantioie revealed no 
clearly established relationship be- 


tween changes in wages and the rate 


of production, though there was 
some evidenee that bonus paying 
tended to increase hourly efficrency. 

The evidence clearly indicates that 
the piece-rate system is more con- 
ducive to efficiency than the day- 
rate system. 

The proportion of women, 
large in the textile 
shoe industries, did not appear to 
have a significant bearing on effi- 
cieney under the different schedules 
studied, 

The report states that definite data 
upon whieh to base conclusions as 
lo the effects on health of shortening 
hours are not in existence. Speak- 
ing broadly, it may be said that such 
evidence as was found did not in- 
dicate that reduction in hours had 
as vet produced noticeable effect on 
health. 

Adequate data, however, cannot 
be secured until a large number of 
establishments have kept careful 
records covering a long period of 
time. Out of 109 schedules received 
from northern cotton mills only 413 
indicated that sickness records of 
any sort were kept; and of these not 
one had records in a form, or for a 
period, significant for the purposes 
of the study,” the report says. 

The great majority (71 per. cent) 
of reporting establishments in the 
five industries covered by the re- 
port stated that there was “no 
change” or “no noticeable change” 
in health conditions when work- 
ing hours were reduced. 


The investigations showed that 


with the possible exception of an- 
thrax or wool sorters’ 


though 
and boot and 


The Most Important Machine In Your Plant! 


: HAVE YOU stopped to realize that practically the entire output of your 
: plant must pass through your hydro extractor or whizz? 


Can you, therefore, from the standpoint of dollars and cents, afford to buy 


Can you, for the same reason, afford to operate 
_|}an old machine, that most likely will break down when you least expect it, 
||| tying up your production. 


= There 1 is no More forceful endorsement of Hercules performance in service of owners, or more 
: impressive evidence of this Extractor’s reputation, than the fact that it is the choice, in Extrac- 
=| tor equipment, of some of the foremost textile corporations. 


_| Whenever you acquire a Hercules Extractor, you may be confident that you have a finely 


made, well designed, competent machine: the quality result of 20 years centrifugal engineering 
experience, coupled with unlimited manufacturing resources. 


Write For Bulletin 


disease in. 
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wool manufacturing, and lead an, 
zine poisoning in metal 
ing, the five industries studied by \ 
the board are not characterized },. 
any occupational diseases pee), 
to them. 


The reports point out that mort,). 
ity statistics published by the Unite; 
States Census and by various life j,_ 
surance companies clearly show [}),: 
the death rate from tuberculosis, ¢._ 
pecially in certain occupations, {, 
example, cotton and silk, is exces. 
sive. 


Two hundred and fifty-five e))- pee 
ployers out of 299, or 85 per een) Lal 
found no change im accident ff). me 
quency following reductions of wor iy 
hours. Thirty-seven, or 13 per cen} er 
observed a decrease varying from 4 310 

“slight reduction” to a “reduction «({ tol 
nearly 50 per cent in serious acc:- lot 
dents.” On the other hand, sevey | 
employers reported an increase iy vis 
accidents, which they attributed a: 
a rule to new men hired to main- i 
tain output after hours had been ;»- of 
duced. 


“Health and output,’ says the re- 
port, “are not the only considera! 
tions to be taken mto account in de- 
fermining hours-of-work schedules. 
The broad social aspect of the proh- 
lem are also of great importance. 
Efforts to determine a proper sched- 
ule for a given industry must take 
these considerations into account. 
The work seheduled should not -be 
determined on the basis of any sin- 
gle factor by itself, but with due 
consideration for all these factors 
and with a due appreciation of their 
close inter-relationship.” 
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Great preparations have been 

gale to entertain the members of 
jo southern Textile Association al 
sparianburg, next week, May 
4 and 22, and every — indication 
to record attendance. 
4) interesting program has just 4 
noon sent Out by Secretary A. B. 
‘arier, Whieh contains addresses by 
nen prominent in the textile indus- 
iy and also quite a lot of social en- 
otainment features. The discus- 
sous on praetieal operation of a cot- 
oon nall, whieh were begun at Char- 
otte last fall, will be continued. 

Kitertainment features include a 
vsil tothe Model Mill, the Deaf, 
and Blind Institute, and a 
inner and daneing at the Chamber 
of Commeree, 

The Spartanburg Chamber. of 
commeree has just sent out a letter 
1) members of the association in 
which 1t Says: 

“The Spartanburg Chamber of 
“jommeree, representing officially 
nore than 13,000 business and pro- 
fessional men and women and un- 
ificially the representative of the 
eilire citizenship of Spartanburg, 


rcordially invites you to attend the . 


convention Of the Southern Textile 
\ssociation, which will commence 
here on May 24 and continues its de- 
iberations for two days. 


“This city ts particularly 
ed in your association and its plans 
alld purposes. It is one of the great 
‘vile manufacturing centers of the 
‘uited States and Spartanburg 
‘ounty is proud of the fact that it 
weaves more cotton cloth than any 
vier county in the South. It re- 
in the friendly rivalry be- 
‘ween itself and cities and counties 
South Carolina and other great 
southern manufacturing states. 

“Your asseeiation the 
realest industry of the New South. 
line was when the southern cotton 
‘ls produeed the staple while New 
hieiand and foreign mills spun and 
‘ovr it, reselling the finished pro- 
duct to the very people who: pro- 
the raw material. 
nder new eonditions brought 
‘0°! by the enterprise of your as- 
“ion and the eapital behind 


‘ the South is each year using 
Of its eetten and weaving, not 
. the eoarser grade of goods 
‘ll were produeed in the initial 


“--s Of southern manufacture, but 
“she finest and most delicate ere- 
‘os of that marvellous invention, 
he ‘Otton loom. 

_vu'lanburg feels honored in havy- 
heen selected as the meeting 


act of your association this year, 
ae ier doors are wide open to your 


membership. The invitation 
ie and visit us for the period 
Pye convention, and longer if you 

heartily extended.” 
Those who have visited Spartan- 
ahd have attended.meetings 
wo ‘le Southern Textile Association 
th ‘lake a special effort to attend 
it oc and all others should 
opportunity pass to 
real practical informa- 
‘Om the leading practical mill 
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\fill Men to Spartanburg 
For Big Meet Next Week 


men of the South, in addition to 
visiting one of the large textile cen- 
ters of the Southland. 

One of the important matters to 
be taken up at the meeting is the 
election of officers for the ensuing 

vear. 

The program is as follows: 


PROGRAM 


Of Meeting of Southern Textile 
Asso¢iation, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Friday, May 2ist, 1920. 

Meeting ealled to order at 11 a. m. 
by President F. Gordon Cobb. 

Opened with prayer by Rev. D. E. 
Camak. 

Address of Weleome by Dr. H. N. 
Snyder, 

Reply to address of welcome by 
Gordon A. Johnstone. 

President's Address—F.. Gordon 
Cobb. | 

‘Technical Paper on Carding—Mar- 
shall Dilling. 

Technical Paper on Spinning—C. 
R. Harris. 

1:30 P. M—Buffet luncheon at 
Chamber of Commerce. 


ride to Model 


Mill. . 

5:00 P. M.—Entertainment at Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind Institute, Cedar 
Springs, 8. C. 

8:30 P. M—Smoker at Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Address—D. E. Camak. 

Address—Mr. Wilson. 

Music and dancing. 

Saturday, May 22nd, 1920. 

Meeting called to order by Presi- 
dent F. Gerdon Cobb. 

Technical Paper on Weaving—A. 
T. Quantz. 

Address—J. H. Separk. 

Technical Paper Power Problems— 
S. B. Rhea. 

Select place of next meeting. 

Fine Spinning—A. W. Young. 

Short Talk —J. A. MeFalls. 

Election of Officers. 


Sonneborn’s New Southern Repre- 
sentative. 

B. F. Friedman, who until recently 
was connected with the Chemical 
Serviee Department of the Permutit 
Company, has joined the sales foree 
of the Textile Division of L. Son- 
neborn’s, Inc., whose headquarters 
are in New York City. 

Mr. Friedman's services, innelud- 
ing his technical and chemical abil- 
ity, are placed at the disposal of the 
many users of “Amalie” Textile Pro- 
ducts in the South. He has many 
friends in’ Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi and other Southern States, 
who will be interested to know of 
his new connection. Mr. Friedman 
will have headquarters in Atlanta 
and Montgomery: 


New Colors. 


The latest additions to the Atlan- 
tie Dyestuff Company's range of col- 
ors comprise Atlantic Yellow G, a 
clear sulphur yellow, and Bismarck 
Brown AY, a very clear = yellow 
shade of Bismarck Brown. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require No Pit; Simple in the extreme 
The most durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. : 


Knameled roll flashing rim bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hard wood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will not 
break. 


Sold by Jobbers Everywhere. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


& 


The Best Fibre Mill Equipment 


Leatherold Box 


No. 1 £=Roving 
Can (Solid Fi- 
bre—rolled top) 


No. 3 Mill Car—all Leatheroid No. 2 Steel Clad Car 


Leatherold and Stee! 


We specialize on Deltas Boxes, 


Roving Cans, Mill Cars, etc. 
Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


Leatheroid Sales Division 


1024 Filbert Street PHILADELPHIA 


i 
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While Your Mill is Making 
Substantial Profits 


is the time to equip with loom har- 


ness whose service is measured from 


year to year instead of month to 
month. 


**DUPLEX”’ Flat Steel Harness can 
show records of ten to fifteen years 
service at an average cost of only 10c 
to 12 1-2c per shade per year with 
high cloth production and low per- 
centage of seconds. 


Let us quote you. 


: STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO 
GREENVILLE PHILADBLPHIA PROVIPENCE 
Southern Office 


111 Washington St., Greenville, 8. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. 


N. B. We are the sole manufacturers of Nickel-Plated drop wires for 
every kind of loom. 


POTATO 
CORN 
STARCH 
‘Tapioca Flour Sago Flour 


Dextrineand Gums 
For SIZING and FINISHING 


Oxalic Acid 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc. 


61 Broadway, New York City 


Boston Providence Chicago 
Philadelphia Troy | Cleveland 
St. Louis San Francisco Cincinnati 


Cost Accounting in Textile Industry. 


(‘By Charles R. Stevenson, before 
National Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation.) . 

I have been actively engaged in 
the profession of industrial engi- 
neering for the last eighteen years 
and a very large part of the work 
and effort which Ihave expended in 
that time has been in connection 
with ussociation activity. I want to 
falk to you particularly. about the 
possibilities of uniform cost work 
in connection with association work, 


Before doing so, I want to review 
briefly the objects of the numerous 
manufacturers’ associations which 
now exist and are functioning in 
this country so that I may show to 
you more ¢clearly the true relation 
of uniform cost work to the. other 
activities which these associations 
are carrying on. 

Generally speaking, I think the 
objects of our associations can be 
divided into two broad classifica- 
tions: First, social, and second, fi- 
nancial. Many of our oldest asso- 
ciations have been built up on the 
social basis and many are still con- 


‘fining themselves to social activities, 


but through the discussion and in- 
terchange of thought which have 
arisen in connection with these so- 
eial activities there has come to be 
an appreciation of the greater 
possibilities of association work and 
tha, definite dollars and cents. re- 
sultS which can be accomplished 
through associated activity. 


As soon as an association passes 


out of the social stage, it becomes 


necessary to examine what possibili- 
ties exist in its own activities and in 
the activities of other associatons 
for improving the financial condi- 
tion of its members. The financial 
accomplishments of an association 
can. only be measnred, in my opinion, 
through the definite, increased net 
profits which the members secure as 
a result of activities of the associa- 
tion. Increased net profits, through 
association activities, can come 
about in either one of two ways. 
First, through defensive methods 
and second through constructive 
methods. In nearly all industries 
a great many abuses and unfair 
methods of competition have crept 
in. The elimination and removal of 
these abuses constitute what may 
he fairly called “defensive methods.” 
A great many associations are car- 
rying on these defensive methods 
with a great deal of success. Through 
the formulation of trade customs, 
trade practices and trade ethics, 
which have been agreed to and car- 
ried out through the associations, a 
great many dollars of net revenue 
which were formerly lost have been 
saved. 

Valuable as the defensive methods 
for securing increased profit which 
have been adopted by many of. our 
associations are, evén more inter- 
esting are the constructive methods 
which many associations are carry- 
ing on for the financial benefit of 
their members. These constructive 
methods must be along two lines. 
First: through the securing of an 
increased sellinf price or, second: 
through the production of the ar- 
ticles manufactured at a reduced 
cost. In the old days before the 
passage of the Sherman Law, the 
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principal effort of associations Was 
to secure increased price thro, ), 
definite agreement. Some very »,. 
able results were accomplished, bu 
the truth of the matter is that “ee 
were too notable, for advantage \..,. 
taken of the power of combina! ,,, 
to advance and demand prices Whic ‘h 
were evcessive. 


The present basis of associa: |), 
though is not so much to secure ). 
creased prices as to secure adeqi,:. 
prices. Of course, conditions |)... 
been very abnormal during the |.< 
three or four years and adeq):,), 
prices have been obtainable ‘.- 
practically everything that has bh.) 
produced, but in normal times |)}))- 
is unfortunately not true. A care!) 
study of the census figures as pro- 
pared for the period § endinf 491) 
shows that very few lines of activ. 
ity in this country netted more than 
six per cent on the capital invested 
therein. I think if is self-eviden: 
that e six per cent return or less in- 
dicates an absolutely inadequate 
price. 


We do not believe that any mani- 
facturer is contented to carry on 
his business with less than a eurren! 
‘interest rate of profit, if he knows 
what he is doing. The trouble is 
that so many do not know. The . 
truth of the matter is that in norma! 
times there are more inadequate 
prices. The reason for this is two- 
fold. It lies first in the lack of 
knowledge of what it actually costs 


to produce the goods whieh are be- 


ing sold and secondly in the fear 
that each individual manufacturer 
has of his competitor. 


The most constructive work (ha! 
an association can do is to under- 
take to correct and remove these 
two gréat sources of imadequal: 
prices. It is along these lines tha! 
that 1 particularly want to talk in 
connection with the advantages 0! 
uniform cost work but just to make 
our presentation of association ac- 
tivities complete, let us consider for 
a moment the other possibilities 0! 
constructive action as they exis! |) 
securing reduced cost in associa 
activities. 

Reduced costs can be secured 
through greater production, 
technical methods, better 
with labor. All of these things ‘' 
be and are being 
through association effort an |! 
should like nothing better 
have the time to tell you in a 
of the splendid work which | 
heen done along these lines by ™ . 
of our really active and effective 
sociations. But the other side 0! 
subject. which I particularly de 
to develop, requires so much | © 
that 1 will not enter into this 
of the work. 


Let us go back then to the 
outstanding facts which prevent - 
equate prices being realized in | 
mal times, namely, fear and fack ° of 
knowledge of costs. Fear in 
try, as in every other phase of | 
is a result of ignorance. In 
industries the manufacturer is C°'' 
pelled to rely for his 
of selling price on information ni 
comes to him through his sales™’” 
and through his customers. It is \'~ 
fortunately true that both the gales- 
man and the customer always &*°'- 
cise a debasing influence on pric” 
The customer because it is [0 his 
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ure! 


‘To the Convention 


at Spartanburg 


Hope To Have The Pleasure 
of Meeting You There 


vivantage to do so, and the sales- 
nan beeause of a mistaken feeling 
‘hat his best interests are tied up 
with his customer and not the house 
for whom he is working. 

in the great staple commodities 
of the country on which open mar- 
are maintained, this difficulty 
does not exist. ‘The selling price on 
copper, Wheat, cotton, pork and pig 
vou are all matters of public knowl- 
vdge. Daily bulletins are sent out 
and published in all of the newspa- 
pers stating exactly what the mar- 
kel priee 18, 

The same situation prevails in 
vour industry in some of your more. 
basic and eommoner articles of 
for instanee, en print cloths and on 
some of the other standard fabrics. 
On the other hand, on many of the 
ianufaeturer. There is a very defi- 
nile and well-established market, 
specialties whieh you manufacture 
‘liere are no market quotations and 
‘lie knowledge of price can only be 
vvlained through usual trade chan- 
iels. To overcome this element of 
‘ear and lack of knowledge the open 
vice plan has been devised and is 
how being aerried on ver yeffective- 

_{ will not go into detail in this 
conneati as many of you have 
read Mr. Eddy’s book en- 
cd “The New Competition.” If 
‘'. have not done so, you. should. 
~ Tice it to say that associations 
‘ch have adapted and are carry- 
'. oul the open price plan as rec- 
 ‘nended by Mr. Eddy and as de- 
’ ped by our own and other or- 
zalions in various forms, modi- 

‘0 suit the particular industry 
hich it is applied, have found 
exceedingly effective means of 
inating fear and quotations bas- 
Ol fear from businéss life. 
other aspeet of fear is the panic 
~ ken feeling which comes over 
‘individual manufacturer when 
ids his volume of business drop- 
He immediately thinks his 
pelitor is getting more than his 
‘'C and that it is necessary to re- 
q ‘© prices to maintain volume. I 
10l Knew anything more falla- 
US than the argument that the 
uetiae Of price by individuals. will 

‘able individuals to seeure volume. 

“ny given time there is only so 
demand in an_ industry. 
he 7 ily speaking that demand will 

istributed pretty well in accord- 


ance with the usual volume of busi- 
ness being done by the various fac- 
tors in the industry. -Lowering of 
price to secure an increased amount 
of volume merely leads to similar 
reduction. by one’s competitors with 
the result that what business is to 
be done is done: on a debased price 
level, 

It has been found that gathering 
of grade statistics and distribution 
of the same in weekly or bi-weekly 
periods, goes far to overcome this 
difficulty. These statistics usually 
show the amount of business ship- 
ped, the amount of goods produced, 
the amount of finished and unfinish- 
ed stock on hand in the aggregate. 
These are shown by percentages of 
the industry’s capacity and the per- 
centage which every membr’s busi- 
ness -is to the total business is fiu- 
ured out for the individual member. 
Each manufacturer is then in a po- 
sition to know whether he is secur- 
ing more or less of his share of the 
total business in the country and if 
business intotal drops oc he can re- 
gard a corresponding drop in his own 
business with equanimity. 

Important as these two means of 
combatting inadequate prices are I 
do not believe they are as important 
as the greater basie necessity of 
having an absolutely accurate 
knowledge of cost on which to base 
selling price. If there is one thing 
which my eighteen years of work 
for the industrial enterprises of this 
country have taught me, it is that a 
definite knowledge of cost is abso- 
lutely necessary to successful car- 
rying on of any business. [ believe 
that an adequate knowledge of costs 
in an individual business is neces- 


sary from three points of view. 
First: to establish adequate selling 


priceg;second: to control manufac- 
turing processes; and third: to pro- 
vide\ satisfactory statistics to guide 
exectitive judgment. These seem al- 
most like self-evident truths but 
the fact remains that there are a 
great many concerns still operating 
in this country who have no knowl- 
edge of costs whatever and who 
pase their .selling prices wholly on 
what the other fellow is doing. 
These concerns have no means of 
measuring the efficiency of their 
different departments, have no defi- 
nite>or adequate figures on which 
(Continued on Page 27.) 


This picture shows a Kron Automatic Scale, platform type, in a prominent 
Southern Textile Mill 


Automatic Weighing 


Save TIME—LABOR—MONEY 


by installing 
“Load and Look” 


KRON SCALES 


AUTOMATIC Made in U. S. A. 
All Metal Construction 


SPRINGLESS 


There's a Kron For Every Weighing Purpose 


ALL TYPES—ANY CAPACITY—Dormant or Portable, Hanging Pan Types, 
Overhead Track Scales, Suspension Crane Scales, etc. 


Catalog Sent Upon Request 
AMERICAN KRON SCALE CO. 
434 East 53rd Street, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities 
CANADIAN KRON SCALE COMPANY, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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A. H, Nickerson, 
Engineer 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, PLA, 12 Contracts for this client 


Though higher in first cost than the usual all-timber fertilizer factory this 
concrete design is expected to pay for itselfin a very few years in lower 


operating maintenance and insurance charges. 


HE fact that 72% of all our work has been repeat or- 
ders and that nationally-known concerns such as 
those listed below have given us repeat contracts again and 
again—often without competition—is evidence that we 
have finished as promised, that our work was good and 
the costs right. 


Standard Oil Co 


“TURNER for CONCRETE 


Turner Construction Company 


R. A. WILSON, Contract Manager 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


96,700 Sq. Ft. 


Exact Science Produces the Modern Lubricant 


With the passing of old styles of textile machinery in favor 
of improved and better types, common greases and wasteful 
oil had to be disearded in favor of the scientific product. 


NON-FLUID O1L—Special Textile Lubricant 


Non-Fliud Oil overcomes the need of constant re-oiling neces- 
sary when Fluid oils are used, because it does away with 
the dripping and spattering of fluid oil. Non-Fluid Oil saves 
not only time and lubrication, but prevents ofl stains on goods 
in process. 

Common grease simply will not do, because it cannot lubri- 
cate until partly melted so increases friction and wastes 
power. 

If your mill uses NON-FLUID OIL you should be sure that 
it is used on all textile machinery. We will be glad to make 
suggestions as to what grade to use on any given machine. 
Write and ask us for all the information you need. 

If your mill is one of the few still struggling with 
the old lubrication methods—Write and ask us for 
testing samples of Non-Fluid Oil, A few selected 
grades for the various types of machinery will yield 
big dividends in. improved lubrication. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT | 
COMPANY 


7, 


401 Broadway 


Calls Denim Talk Cotton Boomerang 


Not satisfied with the fact that 
the high cost of living has already 
given the much abused public some- 
thing to think about, influential per- 
sons in the textile industry look 
askance at the denim movement, 
shrug their shoulders, laugh and 
pass up the nation-wide overall 
movement with the following re- 
marks: 

“It's a boomerang for cotton, just 
as proposed pure fabric laws are for 
worsteds and woolens. Overall talk 
started in the South where raw ma- 
terial for cotton fabrics grows, In- 
stead of bringing prices of. clothing 
down it’s helping to boost them. If 
persons would only stop chewing 
the rag, work harder and save more, 
we could soon bring down this soar- 
ing balloon and defeat the H. C. of 
Lis 

“Men might buy a pair of overalls 
and wear them once or twice, and 
then put-them in a closet,” says an- 
other, “but this does not help mat- 
Lers.” 

“The workingman who needs 
overalls, will suffer as the prices 
rise. It will give him another rea- 
son to demand higher wages now the 
root of the high cost of living. Man- 
ufacturers face another demand for 
higher wages, and this time 50 per 
cent. If it was not for the exorbi- 
tant wagegs that labor already re- 
ceives there would not be such a 
hue and cry about high prices. Sta- 
tistics show that before the war 
costs of production were divided as 
follows: 50 per cent for raw mate- 
rials, 25 per cent for labor and 25 
per cent for overheads. Figures 
just recently compiled by prominent 
manufacturers show 50 per cent of 
the operating costs are now spent 
for jabor.” 

It is rumored among some mill 
representatives that if labor de- 
mands much more mills will close, 
and that even if the present de- 


mands are met there is a chance of. 


shutting down. 


This statement is one of the rea- 
sons for the great demand on the 
part of some manufacturers and 
jobbers to obtain goods, although on 
account of manufacturing condi- 
Lions in this city it ean’t be said of 
local clothing manufacturers who 
have experienced a falling off in 
production on account of local stag- 
nation. 

Distributing concerns want more 
goods for quick deliveries especially 
lo those sections where laboring 
classes are spending money freely. 
The demand for best fabrics con- 
tinues strong and there is nothing 
by which to anticipate a change to 
coarse and less expensive materials 
in the near future. The consensus 
of opinion among manufacturers is, 
however, that this is the only way 
for a recession of prices to come 
about and the change to less expen- 
sive material depends upon a more 
plentiful supply of labor at wages 
within reason, 


J. T. Kersey has been appointed 
superintendent of Hopahka. Cotton 
Mill Co., which has been acquired by 
Magnolia (Miss.) Cotton Mill Co. Mr. 
Kersey has been connected with the 
company for some time. 
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Memphis Stocked With the Worst 
Character of Cotton | 
Conceivable. 


Memphis, ‘Tenn.—Memphis, 
center of the three cotton s:,,;,. 
producing the most perfeet fij)... ,, 
the Mississippi Valley, is Lodan 
stocked full of the worst chari:;,. 
of cotton that it is possible to .,). 
ceive. The city possesses the 
series of cotton warehouses in th 
world, it is known im every ¢:){,; 
manufacturing center in the jy). 
verse, it is recognized as the «)\}\,. 
of the finest American raw proidije!. 
Yet today the search for a poq|), 
good straight bale of cotton woy\, 
prove almost fruitless, 

Desirous of learning somew)ha! 
actual conditions so far at leas! a. 
the irregular, so-called, unspinnah|, 
cotton is coneerned, one finds 
difficulty in locating the object «| 
his search. A. visit to the termina! 
mentioned provides every. know. 
and some barely imagined, speci- 
mens of ruined cotton, indeed {})» 
trouble is not to locate this class..iy 
thousands of bales, bul to discover 
a pure white, perfect fiber from 
which to make comparisons. The 
brokers’ sampling table tells the 
same tale, and there is an incum- 
brance of such fibers as have bee 
reginned or reclaimed from faulty 
cotton. What is known as “count 
damaged’ —that is, fibers on the 
side of the bale that have been su)- 
ject to rains and the filth from tlie 
ground—are as nothing compared 
with the amount of fibers that hav: 
been damaged by climatic causes wr 
mutilated by improper ginning. 

Interest in the cotton business |s 
centered on the reclaiming of trashy 
cotton, at least so far as the distric'! 
around Memphis is concerned. >«a- 
son after season, for the last [e. 
vears, this elass of cotton has bev! 
neglected, and the accumulation and 
the increasing production now 
tracts attention. Even some giiiie's 
are contemplating installing 
for the reclaiming of fiber they hav: 
themselves received in the seed ani 
ginned in such a manner that do 10' 
fulfill the present manufactures 
demands. 

What a reflection on the prepara- 
tion of the worlds’ staple sup)!y ©! 
clothing! One is tempted to Inquiry 
if the banks in the South are ¢°'- 
ting anxious hypothecating 
enormous quantity of inferior 1:0’ 
rial, And one can with reaso! 
quire what effect will this stock «°'- 
dition have on the new crop 
It is said on all hands, and ther: °*" 
be little doubt that it is per!!!’ 
true, that the Southern farm: * 
prosperous and comparatively weal- 
thy. That Southern money has 
flowed pretty freely to New York 
into- banking hands there. Bul OnE 
can reasonably doubt if the 
er holds one bale of this deteri::'- 
ed stock, the ginner and the mi! 
man seem to be the ones most ®'\ 
ious at the present time to tur! his 
warenouse receipts into more real- 
izable collateral. 

That this accumulation wil! and 
must prove most dangerous needs 
no elaboration. That it is a 8°.” 
ing evil no one knowing the s!!0* 
tion is prepared to deny, The ¢0'" 
tinued reclamation of damaged °°'- 
ton will not help the situation ''" 
terially, but, on the other hand, 4) 
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vite easily augment the difficulty. 
Bolly cotton is an example of how 
situation increases in difficulty. 
| the Bureau of Census cotton re- 
) ort for 1916-1917, 10 lines of type 
-iffice to deseribe “bolly cotton.” 
\., details of the amount are given. 
| the similar census for 1948-1949, 
; description of this class of cot- 
‘on requires 67 lines of typé to de- 
--ribe. In addition, the crops of 1918 
ond 1919 had become so important 
is to neeessitate the statement of 
‘ie quantity. Bolly cotton produc- 
o{, shows a decrease from 1917 to 
(a{8: Total of bolly cotten in 1917. 
550,000 bales (500 pounds) > total of 
polly eotton im 1918, 210,000 bales 
500 pounds). 
This ‘class of cotton. represents 
only a portion of the damaged fiber 
now on the market, some of which 
were unknown a few years ago, for 
example, it is said that the United 
states Government discovered “blue 
stained cotton,” but the manufac- 
‘urer knew its value then as he 
knows it now. High priced goods 
demand high price quality, and a 
large quantity of the last season's 
crop must be deseribed as wanting. 
Daily News Record. 


Britons Have Plan to. Grow Cotton. 


Manchester, Eng—The. proposed 
scheme to develop cotton growing 
ol a commercial basis fixes the sum 
~ to be raised al £10,000,000, at the rate 
of £2,000,000 per year for five years. 
The sub-committee point. out that 
rinless Lancashire js prepared to act 
now, to strike while the iron is hot, 
i! will be almost impossible to per- 
suade the Government to do any- 
‘hing for a trade which will not do 
unvthing for itself. They feel that 
‘le present is the psychological 
ioment for acting, because the need 
‘or inéreasing the supply of empire- 
crown eotton is so generally real- 

The idea is not necessarily to re- 
-iriet the seheme. to the develop- 
ent of eotton growing within the 
‘inpire, but if it is found that with- 
oul injuring plans in the colonies it 
~ possible to get quicker returns 
‘rom some eotton field outside the 
no objection would be en- 
tlained, It may perhaps be stated 
‘iat the seheme is not intended in 
‘ly Way to conflict with the activi- 
¢s Of the British Cotton Growing 
\ssociation, That has been pioneer 
ork which will provide most val- 
able experience from, the basis of 
—luch wider development plans can 
undertaken, 

The report says: “Delegates have 
sited the towns of Kerbela, Tena- 

|. Nejef, Kufa, Kip] and Abu 

Jair, where we must push cotton 
to its utmost capacity in the 
ar future. In Sir W. Willeocks’ 
‘lf report to the Turkish Govern- 
oll the estimated eost. of making 

'’ Necessary permanent Diala dam 
to £40,000. Multiply this 
“um by five times, making £200,000, 
the work eould be carried 
‘(! today, and then you have an 
Of aft least 200.000 acres Capa- 
'? Of being brought under cultiva- 
‘on at £1 per aere for the making 
‘| the dam. Jt seems quite surpris- 
LO @ easual visitor that the Brit- 
sll military authorities had not al- 
‘vady commandeered the labor of 
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$40,000 Armenian refugees who are 
encamped at Bakhuba, where they 
have been for the last two years do- 
ing nothing and living as the guests 
of the British taxpayer. 

“On their return journey the dele- 
gates visited Egypt and the Sudan. 
Complaint was made in Egypt that 
the Government did not control the 
seed issued, They were informed 
that seed propogation was practiced 
by private’ individuals, who, at the 


expense of quality, went in for types | 


giving greater yields. The Gezira 
plain was undoubtedly one of the 
finest cotton propositions existing, 
and it would be wicked to delay the 
construction of the Blue Nile dam, 
the capacity of which would allow 
300,000 acres to be under crop in the 
driest season ever recorded, and 
would under average conditions of 
water supply be sufficient for the 
cultivation of 1,000,000 acres. The 
capacity of the White Nile dam 
would be nine times as great as the 
Blue Nile dam, and would. double 
the capacity of the Assuan dam. It 
would also act as a preventative 
against excessive floods doing great 
damage in Egypt, the fear of which 
was very real under present con- 
ditions. It was reported that the 
Gash delta at Kassala offered the 
quickest means of providing a very 
substantial addition to the require- 
ments of Lancashire. The river ir- 
rigated about a quarter of a million 
acres of excellent cotton land, which 
grew: Sakel cotton of good quality. 
The population was relatively large, 
and the only drawback to the imme- 
diate development of the area was 
the absence of means of transport. 
A railway would pay immediately on 
completion, the distance from any 
existing connection being 230 miles. 


Lando, 8. €., May 4, 1920. 
Clark Publishing Company, 
Charlotte, N, ©. 
Gentlemen: 

Please find enclosed herewith 
check for $2 for which please enter 
my subseription to the ‘Southern 
Textile Bulletin for one year. I 
think the Bulletin is the greatest 
textile paper. published in the whole 
country and dhe Carolinas. And I 
think your Health and Happiness 


“Commercial 
Crises” 


Valuable Book Free 


One well-known business man remarked, 
‘‘The American Company’s frequent publi- 
cations are not simply interesting and in- 
structive; they are a most worth-while con- 
tribution to modern business literature.’’ 
‘Commercial Crises’”’ is of the same high 
standard that we aim to make a characteris- 
tic of all our books. It thoroughly discusses 
the present economic situation. showing the 
fundamental causes of previous crises, and 
suggesting precautions for averting any fu- 
| ture panics. 

Every manufacturer, wholesaler and banker 
who reads this book will want to keep it 
handy for frequent reference. Write or 
‘phone for your copy today. 


| Yhe AMERICAN CREDIT- INDEMNITY CO. 
or NEW YORK E.M. TREAT. PRESIDENT 


“The Company That Issues the Unlimited Policy.” 
91 William St., New York City 


H. A. LONDON, General Agent 
Realty Building 
Phone 3122 
Charlotte, N. C. 


TRUCTURAL and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Fen- 


estra Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 
REINFORCING BARS AND FENESTRA STEEL WINDOWS 
in stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
504 Realty Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


Number was the greatest thing that gus 


I ever sawn the way of a paper. } 
Yon can depend on me as a sub-f 


scriber to the Bulletin. 

Yours with my best personal re- 
gards and best wishes for your suc- 
cess. 

C. W. Bigham. | 


Gonzales Cotton Mill Co. 


Gonzales, Texas. 


Eugene Herring..... Superintendent 
Leland Lapp...... Master Mechanic 


Erwin Cotton Mill No. 1. 


West Durham, N. C. 


P. Phillips: Superintendent 
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AMERICAN 


s of American High Speed Chain 
proving steel chain belting for 
ioneers in the design and manu- 


ed one important truth—That 
which distinguishes American 
he requirements of all con- 


$ nor gears should be 
: Are you ready to 
know it if it should 


H. Johns........Master Mechanic 
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Oklahoma Liars. 


Our attention has been called to a 
remarkable quarter page advertise- 
ment in the Tulsa (Oklahoma) Daily 
World of May 4 by Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Special Central Execu- 
tive Committee of union labor. It 
seems that there is a fight on at 
Tulsa, Okla., between the Open Shop 
and the Closed Shop and the Pub- 
licity Committee of the Closed Shop 
crowd is trying to make it appear 
that Open Shop is responsible for 
of children in 
Southern cotton mills and to make 
il appear to be a great evil, they as- 
serted that 87,500 children under 10 
years were in recent years employ- 
ed in Georgia cotton mills. 

In 1910 only 27,538 children under 
16 years of age were employed in 


all of the cotton mills of the South 


and there are less today. 

The following are a few extracts 
from the advertisement that ap- 
peared in the Tulsa Daily World: 


" “Selfishness vs. Humanity.” 


“Just a few years ago there 
were 87,500 children under ten 
years of age slaving their baby 
lives away in the cotton mills of 
Georgia. 

“Day after day, month after 
month, these pitiful little tots 
labored ten hours a day, six days 
a week—sixty hours for the 
miserable pittance of from 60 
to 90 cents a week. 

“The Open (Non-Union) Shop 
men who owned the mills rode 
in their carriages and automo- 
biles on the profits derived from 


the little fingers of these ema- 

ciated, untaught children.” 

For the benefit of the people of 
Oklahoma who do not know the real 
facts we have asked the editor of the 
Tulsa Daily World to publish the 
following letter: 


Charlotte, N. C., 
May 11, 1920. 
Editor, 
Tulsa Daily World, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Dear Sir: 

Our attention has been called to 
an advertisement ihn your issue. of 
May 4th, 1920, by the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Special Central Execu- 
tive Committee, which we assume to 
be a union labor organization. 

In that advertisement they state: 
“Just a few years ago there were 
87,500 children under ten years of 
age slaving their baby lives away in 
the cotton mills of Georgia.” 

The report of the United States 
Department of Labor for 1920 (page 
26 of Report on condition of women 
and child wage earners in the Unit- 
ed States) shows that the total num- 
ber of cotton mill employees in 
Georgia in 1910 was 24130 and the 
number under 16 years of age was 
5,406. 


Instead of 87,500 under 10 years of 
age as stated by the Publicity Com- 
mittee, the Government reports 
show only 5,406 under 16 years of 


- age and there were in fact none em- 


ployed under 10 years of age or 
even under 13 years of age. For ap- 
proximately ten years the laws of 
Georgia have prohibited the employ- 
ment of children under 14% years 
of age in cotton mills and for fully 
20 years they have not permitted 
employment under 13 years of age. 
For 30 years at least no children 


ployed in the cotton mills of Geeor- 


gia. 

The Publicity Committee of the 
Special Central Executive Commit- 
tee made an absolutely false state- 
ment when they stated that 87,500 
children under 10 years of age were 
employed in the cotton mills of 
Georgia. 

The reason that organized labor 
does not grow in the respect of the 
people of the United States is that 
they are unfair in their methods, 
that they hesitate at no false. state- 
ment and that they have no regard 
for the rights of others, including 
the innocent public. 

In their efforts to create a class 
feeling the Publicity Committee used 
far-off Georgia as an_ illustration 
and while telling a lie we suppose 
they thought. it best to tell a good 
one. 

Yours truly, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
David Clark, 


Editor. 


A Sick Market. 


We are facing a. condition in the 
cotton goods and cotton yarn mar- 
kets that is far more serious than 
many believé and it is a situation 
that may work into a serious pe- 
riod of depression. 3 

There is not an oversupply of 
either goods or yarns and with the 
supply and demand upon the basis 
that has existed for the past few 
months the present scale of prices 
could be easily maintained. 

The nation-wide movement to- 
wards lowering the cost of living has 
begun. to have its effect and there 
has been at least a temporary sus- 
pension of buying by the public, that 
is, they are not buying as freely as 
a few weeks ago. 

The retailer and the jobber are 
both short of goods but prefer to 
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watch the attitude of the public |... 
fore buying ahead for any lengt}, 9; 
time. 

If the public begins to buy ac,j, 
the retailer and jobber will be for +o, 
into the market for supplies |, 
prices will be maintained. 

If, on the other hand, the », |). 
begin to weaken and name Jo. 
prices the jobber and retailer \ || 
gain control of the market and 
force prices far below any price ©), 
eessions thal may be made at }\: 
time, 

If the cotton mills will sit st:ady 
for a short time and refuse to make 
concessions we believe that buying 
will begin and develope on a larg: 
and healthy scale. 

There is no over-production 
goods or yarns, but the marke! \. 
temporary under the influence of , 
concerted movement against 
prices and unless. the mills stand 
firm a serious situation may resul|. 


Textile Imports’ Into Canada Show 
Increases, 


According to figures just 
public here by the Canadian Bu- 
reau of Information imports of tex- . 
tiles, fibers and their products, dur- 
ing the 12 months ending March 3!, 
1920, were the largest of any class:- 
fication, totaNing  $224,809,166, 
$50,000,000 more than during the 
preceding year. Of special sigiili- 
cance is the statement that the rec- 
ord imports of textiles is directly 
due to heavy shipments from tlic 
United Kingdom, consequent upo! 
the ability of British textile manu- 
facturers to make deliveries. 

Canada’s imports for consump!i'! 
in the month of March, 1?! 
amounting to $142,497,373, a showine 
unequaled in any previous mont!) 0! 
any previous year. ‘They exceed 
by $70,747,804 the imports of Marv! 
1919, an increase of nearly 100 )' 
cent, 


‘St Peter: BEFORE 1 LET YOU IN YOU'LL HAVE TO TARE OuT A CARD For MEMBPRSHIP IN THE 
AMALGAMATED ANCELS’ BROTHERHOOD 


under 10 years of age have been em- eprint from LIFE 
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+. T. Green has been promoted to 
,erseer spinning at the Cochran, 
(va) Mills. 


Tobe Dickens has resigned as sec- 
oid hand in spinning at Ensign 
\lills, Forsyth, Ga. 


Gwaltney, of Greenville, is 
now president of the Demopolis 
\ills, Demopolis, Ala. 


|. H. Cordle has accepted the po- 
of superintendent of the 
Demopolis Cotton Mill, Ala. 


(i. Lyneh has been promoted from 
weaving overseer to superintendent 
at the Willingham Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Joseph Jones has been made. su- 
perintendent of the Hosiery Cotton 
Vills, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


L. €. Lovell has been promoted to 


superintendent of the Dillon Mills, 
Dillon, 8. 


George A. Gulledge has resigned 
us spinning overseer af the Griffin 
cia. Manufacturing Company. 


C. M. Stewart, overseer of carding 
in Dillon (S.-€.) Mill, is now super- 
intendent of the mill. 


William D. Cash has been appoint- 
ed overseer of the warp spinning 
room at Kineaid Mills No. 4, Griffin, 


Cra, 


C. W. Jones has been promoted 
{o .overseer Of spinning in No, 3 
room of the Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, 


I. L. Britt has resigned the super- 
‘itendeney of Dillon (8. €.) Mill and 
going into business at Lumberton, 

N. te 


axter Byrd from Liberty, 8S. C., is 
be superintendent of the new 
‘ash Cotton: Mills being erected at 
Shelby, 


_M. 'T. Grimes from LaGrange, Ga., 
‘as accepted position as - superin- 
ident of the Gluck Mills, Ander- 
sony 


superintendent A. EB. Yates has re- 
~ened at the Crystal Springs 
cachery to build and operate a 
al Flintstone, Ga, 


. W. Ellis has been promoted 
I) Overseer carding Nos. 1 and 2 
lis of the Anderson Gotton Mills, 
‘derson, to assistant super- 
iulendent of the same mills. 


W. Z. MeGue has resigned as su- 
 inlendent of the Gluck Mills, An- 
“TSOn, to gecept a similar 
»OSIHON With the Equinox Mills of 
same place, 


D. Barlow, who has been su- 
r of the Dillon Mills, Dil- 


vel and is succeeded by L. 


- KE. Poster is now filling the po- 
sition of second hand in No. 2 weave 


‘OOM Of Andergon Cotton Mills, An- 
Jerson, C. 


Robert Adams has resigned as 
cloth room overseer at the Willing- 
ham Mills, Macon, Ga., and accepted 
position with the Central of Georgia 
Railroad. 


George L. Kinnett has been pro- 
moted from superintendent to gen- 
eral manager of the Willingham 
Mills, Macon, Ga., succeeding Broad- 
us Willingham. 


J, E. Adkins, who was overseer of 
spinning of Holyoke, Mass., is now 
overseer of spinning and twisting for 
the Tyre Cord and Fabric Co., at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


EK, S Trammell has taken charge 
as superintendent at the Keowee 
Yarn Mill, Walhalla, S.C. This mill 
is getting ready for operation m a 
short time. 


R. W Jennings, it is reported, is 
fo sueceed as superintendent at La- 


nett (Ala.) Cetton Mills G. 8. Harris, 


who becomes manager of Exposition 
Mills. 


W. B. Cash has resigned as sec- 
ond hand of weave room at Con- 
verse, 8. C., and has taken charge 
of weaving and slashing at Chesnee 


Mill, Chesnee, 8S. C. 


L. €: Langston, formerly overseer 
of carding at Watts Mill, Laurens, 
S. C., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Ozark Cotton Mills, 
Ozark, Ala. 


Joe Mitchell is night carder at the 
L. H. Gilmer Company. He came 
from Langley, 8. €., where he has 
been working on night line in card- 
ing department, 


Henry Grayson, for three years 
past overseer of spinning at the 


Hawthorn Mills, at Clover, 8. C., has | 


resigned that place in order to go 
fo the Manchester Mills in Rock Hill 
to take a similar position. 


A. G. Asbell, formerly carder at 
Langley, 8. &., succeeds Will Steele 
as carder and assistant superintend- 
ent of L. H. Gilmer Company, Millen, 
Ga. Mr. Steele has returned to the 
Langley Mills. 


F. W. Branson from West Point, 
Ga., has been appointed general su- 
perintendent of mills for the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation of New 
York. His headquarters will be in 
Greensboro, N, C. 


J. N. Dillingham, who is now over- 
seer of weaving at Hamrick Mills, 
Gaffney, 8. €. has been appointed 
overseer of weaving at the Cash Cot- 
ton Mill, Shelby, N. C. which is ex- 
pected to be in operation in a few 
weeks. 


J. L. Brewer, of Tarboro, N. C.,, 
has accepted the position of carder 
and spinner on the night force at 
the Fidelity Mill, Charlotte, N. €. 
M. EF. Russell, of Tarboro, N. C., has 
accepted a position as second hand 
on the night force of the card room 
of the same mill. 


Bleached Goods 


(SELLING POINTS XXIT) 


selling agents imagine a 
new process takes time to 
install and a large outlay. 


As to Peroxide bleaching 
this is not true. Your mill 
can be running on the same 
in a week or two, frequently 
with apparatus on hand. 

An oft—heard objection is 
the Peroxide cost. Mostly in 
the minds of the uninformed! 

Is there now any reason 
why your goods should lack 
the Peroxide Qualities of a 
white without weakening; per- 
manency of color; absence of 
smell; softness and elastic— 
ity retained 

? 


Peroxide advice free to 
mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Street & Sixth NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Employers Liability 
Insurance 


Exciusively for— 


Cotton Yarn Hosiery 
Mills of the Southern States 


Millers Indemnity 
Underwriters 
Bailey & Collins, Managers 


On a mutual plan not subject under any circumstances 
to the contingent liability of assessment. Your maxi- 
mum cost is absolutely fixed. 


Safety, Service then Savings 


If your present liability insurance policy is not 
entirely satisfactory, write our 


Greenville, S. C. or Atlanta, Ga. 
OFFICE 
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S. €—The 


Spartanburg, 
Mills have increased capital to $1,- signed and will take another posi- Mills. M. T, 


000,000, 


Memphis, Tenn.—The Star Knit- 
ting Mills have inereased capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000, 


New Orleans, La—The Maginnis 
Cotton Mills are installing additional 
picker room equipment, 


Selma, Ala.—Rabell Manufactur- 
ing Company have increased capital 
from $150,000 to $250,000. 


Greenville, C.—W oodside Cotton. 


Mills have increased capital from 


$1,750,000 to $5,000,000, 


Clarksville, Ga—W. 8. Erwin and 
associates are organizing a $500,000 
company: to build a cotton mill, 


Gaffney, S. C—The Musgrove 
Mills will erect a warehouse and 
steam power plant in connection 
with the mill. 3 


Newry, 8S. G.—The Courtenay Man- 
ufacturing Company, according to 
reports, has been sold to the Issa- 
queena Mill of Central, 8S. for 
$600 per share. | 


Talladega, Ala.—Talladega Hosiery 
Mills have been incorporated with 
a capital of $40,000 by C. N. Lanier, 


president; Grace Jemison, secretary, © 


and A. W. Hardin, treasurer. 


Greenville, S. G—Work will begin 
in a short time on the new duck 
mill to be built by the Brandon Mill, 
The new plant will be two stories 
with a basement, and will use about 
8.000 spindles. 


Marion, N. C.—McDowell Hosiery 
Mills have been organized by J. E. 
Kanipe, C. F. James and L, R. Mc- 
Curry. A building has been pur- 
chased and machinery ordered. 


Whitmire, S. C.—The Glenn-Low- 
ry Mills have recently purchased a 
complete system of the Select-O- 
Phone, automatic, interior telephone 
and general call, comprising 22 sta- 
Lions. 


Anderson, C.—The stockholders 
of Toxaway Mill met last week and 
elected the following directors: W. 
H. Baldwin, New York; Summefield 
Baldwin, Jr., Baltimore; J. J. Mitch- 
el, Jr., Philadelphia; W. C. Cleveland, 
Greenville; Alfred Moore, Tucapau; 
James P. Gossett, J. F. Shumate, 
James D. Hammett, B. B. Gossett, 
of Anderson... The. old. officers. were 
re-elected. The regular 5 per cent 
dividend was declared, 


Anderson, 8. C—Several changes 
have recently .been made here 
among the mill superintendents. W. 
Z. MeCue, superintendent of the 


Saxon Gluck Mills for many years, has re- 


FE. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


MEES MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
310 Trust Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


High Class 
Investment Securities 


List on Request 


Department 
American Trust Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


This TRADE MARK on your Belting indicates that 
the greatest care, thought, and precision have been 
observed in its manufacture. 


In other words, it is 


CLEAN QUALITY TROUBLE FREE 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


tion with the Gluck and Equinox Ga., succeeds Mr. MeCue Who will 
Grimes, of LaGrange, take charge of the improvem,.,,. 


in these mill villages, the Manage 
ment planning to spend $150,000 

better living conditions of their ém- : 
ployes. The improvements wi|| 
clude a system of waterworks, »),.,.. 
tric lighting at both mills and sj)... 
paving, 


Greenville, S. €.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Wood- 
side Cotton Mills Company this week 
decision was taken to inerease {)}) 
capital siock of the company to j\\, 
million dollars: to pay a one hun- 
dred per cent dividend in preferred 
stock fo common stockholders, and 


. fo retire the $94,000 guaranteed sto.) 


and $600,000 preferred stock now 
outstanding. The inerease in {he 
capital stock to five million dollars 
and the issuing of 17,637 3-5 shares 
of preferred seven per cent stock. 
are to be approved by. the stock- 
holders at a meeting to be held in 
the office of the company here a! 
{1 o'clock on the morning of June 9. 


Anderson, C—At the annual 
meeting of the stoekholders of {he 
Riverside Manufacturing Company 
last week all the old officers were 
re-elected. A stotk dividend of 1( 
per cent was declared, payable on 
June ist, to stockholders of record 
on May 20. In 1910 the capital stock 
was reduced to 25 per cent of ils 
original capitalization, by this stock 
dividend it is increased to a basis 0! 
oO per cent of the original capitaliza- 


ton. A special cash dividend of 62's 


cents per share was ordered paid tv 
all stockholders on record on June 
20th. 


Industrial Tilumination. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Compal). 
Philadelphia are sending oul 3 
handsome portfolio of Industria! !'- 
lumination showing a number 0! !!\- 
dustrial plants, interiar and ex'«'- 
ior, illuminated with Cooper Hew! 


lamps. This method of lightins 
makes night work “Better ‘!!1a! 


Daylight.” There are several 
showing how their lamps are pri'- 
liarly adapted to the textile indus- 
try. 


Permits Sale of Exposition Mil's. 


New York—Supreme Court 
tice Lyndon granted an applicalio! 
by the committee of the propery °' 
Miss W. L. Inman, to sell 13 she 
of stock owned by her in the Ex)” 
sition Cotton Mills of Atlanta, ‘:*- 
to the Consolidated Textile Gorpy'* 
tion of 14 Thomas street, for 56° ° 
share. The committee informed ‘! 
court that the sale would be for ‘)" 
benefit of the owner of the ptock. 
The. agreement. between, the bus" 
and the seller of all the stock, which 
is attached to the papers, 


that the buyer is to have contro! 0] 
the mill, that the selling age?! 
to get not more than 5 per cent co" 


mission, no officer will receive 
14 


is 


$50,000 salary and the corporé 
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yust eharge $100,000 a year against 
carnings for depreciation. The 
,greement is signed for the Consol- 
dated by Leavelle McCampbell. 


New Assistant Secretary Detroit 


Graphite Company. 
Announcement is made by Mr. F. 
\V. Davis,  Jr., president of the De- 
‘roit Graphite Company of Detroit, 
hat Mr. J. °W. Austin has been elect- 
od a member of that company with 

‘ithe of assistant secretary. 
Mr. Austin is well known through- 
out the paint and varnish industry, 
particularly by companies supply- 


ng those industries with their raw | 


materials, through his connection 
for the past twenty odd years with 
‘he Aeme White Lead and Color 
Works for which company during 
ihe past fifteen years he has been 
ceneral purehasme agent, 

In addition to other duties in the 
Detroit Graphite Company, Mr. Aus- 
‘in will direct the purchasing poliey 
for both their Detroit and allied Ca- 
nadian plants, 


Matieson Alkali Works to Sell 
Products. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.., 
with exeeutive offices at 25 West 
43rd street, New York, and works al 
Niagara Falls and Saltville, Va., have 
-eorganized their company and will 
sell their produets direct to con- 
sumers., 

This company has been in busi- 
ness for many years but have been 
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The late ex-President 
Roosevelt’s motto was 


Be Prepared! 
¥ Anticipate your warm 
weather requirements » and 
order 


DENY 


NOW 

DON’T DELAY. 
40 Feet Coil Pipe— 
¥ Cover with locking device 
and rubber washer, making 
an air tight Tank—equipped 
with PURO Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountain, 

Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountain Co. 
Haydenville, Mass. 


4 
4 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER, Greenville, S. C. 


ufacture of liquid chlorine has en- 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, New York City 
F, W. LAFRENTZ, C. P, A., PRESIDENT 
Our Reports ef Audit and our Certificates of Condition and operations, 


are known and have weight in the financial centers of the worta. 


ATLANTA BRANCH 


and will handle their own sales. Mr. 
E. E. Routh, who is assistant sales 
manager, will be directly in charge 
of the Southern territory. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.., 
is known as a pioneer in the manu- 
facture of stable high test bleach- 
ing powder, and was the first to 
overcome the prejudice, which was 
formerly held, against American 
bleach. Very pure lime, and care in 
manufacture, results in a= stable 
bleach containing three to six per 
cent more available chlorine than 
imported English bleach. 


Their long experience in the man- 


abled them practically to eliminate 
valve troubles by using a heavy, 
simple valve. Empty eylinders are 
carefully cleaned, inspected and re- 
painted hefore refilling. 
They manufacture all grades of 
eommercial eaustic soda, including 
the purest made in this country. 
Their “Virginia Soda” is a neutral, 
mild, pure erystal carbonate, Naz, 
CO3 NaHCO3, 2H20—has no irritat- 
ing or caustic action; will soften the 
hardest water, and not injure the 
most delicate fabric. 
Their soda ash is a light and dense 
ash, practically pure carbonate of 
soda: widely used in scouring, de- 
greasing and cleansing of crude tex- 
tile materials and is shipped in bulk, 
car lots, bags, barrels and kegs. 


1013 Fourth National Bank Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Cc. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., RESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 


Wanted. 

Several good experienced Loom 
Fixers for Whitin Looms with 
New houses, all conveniences and 
Hopedale Attachments. Only 
THE men with families need apply. 

comforts; pleasant surroundings: 


‘66 a good pay. Write or wire at once 
NO W lo J. T. Kersey, Superintendent, 
: Hopahka Cotton Mills, Moorhead, 


Miss. 
Made of Seamless Hard Fibre 


selling their product through agen- 
cies, but are now organizing a force 


Screw Machine Products 


for Textile Mills and allied 


Industries. We make Special 


Shaped turnings in steel or 


brass. 
BROWN CO. 


Send samples or Blue Prints 


Prevents Your Waste and 


Broken Ends 


for quotations. Please state WELD BOBBIN AND SPOOL COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS., U.S.A. 
: MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
The “NO-WiASTE” Seamless 


Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness Bobbins, Spools, *: Shuttles 


quantities ordered. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CoO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


wherever rovin cans are used. Practical age 
ons h = ht mill men in all sections For Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Knitting 
experience as ug mi me in a sec and Carpet Mills 


of the coutnry that ultimate economy can be 
We make a specialty of 


NO Hand Threading and Woolen 
Shutties. Enameled Bobbins 
and all kinds of Bobbins and 
Spools with Brass or Tin 
Re-inforcemente. 


achieved only with an equipment of 


SAVE YOUR WASTE PAPER WASTE” Seamless cans. 


| Bale it—We Buy It. 
CAROLINA JUNK & HIDE CO. 


Box 98 Phone 74 
Charlotte, N. C. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street 


Weite for quotations 
Somerville, Mass. 


HANDS 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying; all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air into systems already installed) 


the room from outside) Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP- 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLENING SYSTEM MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres., Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


WILLIAM R. WEST, President 
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China and Japan as Potential Mar- 
kets for American Dyestuffs. 


(By Alfred Thomas Marks, in Tex- 
tile Colorist.) 

In ‘a general survey of foreign 
markets for our dye production our 
manufacturers who have been fol- 
lowing the subject closely will not 
overlook Japan and China. The for- 
mer country is one of our best pres- 
ent fields, while the latter is prob- 
ably the most potential of all the 
foreign markets, although as_ yet 
taking but comparatively small 
quantities of our dyes. 

The countries named are particu- 
larly well adapted to develop into 
valuable foreign trade dependencies 
for our dyes exporters, and around 
{them we can probably best build up 
our overseas trade in a large way. 

Of our total exports of dyestuffs 
of all kinds in the calendar year 1919 

amounting to $17,084,435—Japan 
took $3,196,550 worth, and this trade, 
it should be remembered, practically 
came to us with little or no effort on 
our part. Two-thirds of it, more- 
over, was in textile dyes, and all of 
it in dyes we are said to be well 
equipped to make and furnish if we 
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give to this fast-growing and favor- 
ably disposed market serious atten- 
tion. 

One of our commercial attaches in 
a leading Japanese City has written 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce urging that our dyestuffs 
manufacturers be informed of the 
promising market for their output 
throughout Japan. In his communi- 
cation he places emphasis on several 
very important reasons why our 
dyes exporters should lose no tim3 
in getting the best. possible foothold 
in this market. The chief reason he 
states to be that our dyes, and espe- 
cially our textile dyes, afford better 
satisfaction than those being re- 
ceived from other countries, notably 
those from Switzerland, which are 
now making a strong bid for this 
trade. Another important reason is 
that American dyes do not suffer in 
manufacture on account of the hu- 
midity of the climate of Japan, 
which in the dve produets of Swit- 
zeriland and some other countries 
prevents an effective crystallization. 
Above all—our ‘best asset in Japan, 
in a trade way, is that there exists 
in that country today less preju- 
dice against our products and our 


MYCO GREASE SIZE 


62 Years in Business 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE 


MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 


Disinfectants, Spot Removers, Greases, etc. 


MYCO FLUIDO 
REMOVOIL 


SOUTHERN AGENTS KEYSTONE FIBRE CO., YORKLYN, DEL. 


THE WILSON COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL | 
ROVING CANS, CARS, BELTING, WOODEN LOOM PARTS, 
MILL BROOMS, PACKINGS OF ALL KINDS, SLASHER 
CLOTHS AND SHEEP SKINS. 


tity, all hard, beautiful red. 


BRICK 
BUILD NOW, The Price Cannot Be Cheaper 
We have the most efficient brick plant in the South, 
with every fuel and labor saving device known to modern 
‘brick making. Get the advantage of this efficiency in 
quality and-price by buying from us. 
Prompt shipment common building brick, any quan- 


YADKIN BRICK YARDS 
New London, N. C. 


Southern Agent, 


BOBBINS and SPOOLS 
‘True running warp bobbins 
a specialty 
The Dana S. Courtney Co., 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, 


Greenville, 8. C. 


people than ever before. What this 
means will be evident to our manu- 
facturers who tried to enter this 
market prior to the war. 

A brief analysis of just what Ja- 
pan promises, and what we are in a 
position to do there if we concen- 
trate on the job, may be helpful at 
this time. 

In the decade prior to 1914, when 
the war broke out, Japan was one 
of Germany's best export customers 
for textile dyes; today it is receiving 
practically no dyes from Germany— 
and, furthermore, does not want 
them, if all reports be true. With 
dyestuffs imports of close to $15,000,- 
000 annually before 1914, and pro- 
ducing but a few of the simplest 
colors—with all other dyes-produc- 
ing countries, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, not yet able to fully meet 
{heir own domestic demands, to say 
nothing of a surplus for export—the 
United States has in that country 
what may practically be termed a 
monopoly under present conditions, 
and these conditions will last as long 
as our dyestuffs manufacturers care 
to serve this market. Add to these 
facts the important one that Japan’s 
output of textiles promises to ad- 
vance greatly within the next few 
years, thus providing a widely-ex- 
panded market for our dye products, 
and it will be plain to our exporters 
in these lines that if we’ fail to get 
a firm grasp on the trade there now 
we will be practically throwing 
away a market which wants to deal 
with us and is giving us every en- 
couragement and opportunity to sell 
it the goods. What it cost Germany 
and Great Britain years of effort to 
build up and cultivate is offered to 
us almost in its entirety. But if we 
neglect the opportunity until after 
Germany and England get back to 
that degree of producing status 
which will enable them to go into 
this market again, we may naturally 
expect neither the open door nor the 
beckoning hand there. And _ we. 


alone, will be to blame. 


China, with its 400,000,000 people, 
is a decidedly different proposition, 
in many respects, but is like Japan 
in offering our dyestuffs exporters a 
ready-made and favorable market. 
Bul China is more of a prospective 
market, and a much greater one in 


extent, than is Japan. The Chinese 


have a certain trade consistency, as 
it may bé termed, which constrains 
them to stick to a certain product or 
line “through thick and thin.” They 
are a hard people to change in their 
habits and customs. Only a cata- 
clysm like the world-war could have 
shaken the Chinese loose from the 
German dye producers, who entire- 
ly controlled this market before 
1914. 

The chief thing to remember here 
is that anything in China bearing 
the name American is considered of 
dependable quality—“Made in U. §. 
A.” is well understood by the Chi- 
nese and is the open-sesame to their 
good will at once. With them it 
stands for something you can de- 
pend upon, for fair dealing, for hon- 
esty, for clean business. This means 
that when our dyes go into that 
great and potential market we have 
the demand ready made and await- 
ing us. But here is the point we 
must ever bear in mind in dealing 
with that country if we intend to be 
the supply source for its great dye- 
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stuffs trade—we must not only 
them the kind of dyes they wa). 
(not what we think they ought ys 
want), but we must be willing to ,, 
business in the Chinese way. Which 
simply means that you cannot o,-. 
pect a Chinaman to be suddenly ¢..,_ 
verted to our commercial ways ,), 
practices when he has inherited s.._ 
eral thousands of years’ of his 0. 
ways of doing business. The |, . 
point, is that the Chinaman’s doj),,, 
is as good as any other man’s cd... 
lar—and beyond that we are not »),.. 
terially concerned. 

The writer has before him {\, 
communications from China, beap- 
ing on this phase of our dyesty:{- 
trade there, received through (|, 
United States Department of Co). 
merce. These are well worth read- 
ing and digesting by our exporter. 
for they give the facts direct fro), 
the market itself. One of these 
from Consul General George E. A:)- 
derson, at Hongkong, who says (hia: 
“Hongkong dyestuffs importers 
not find it easy to secure the Ch- 
nese trade with the American aniline 
dyes when put up in unfamilia: 
packages or wrappings, while th: 
difficulty of securing supplies ai 
times has been a very serious adde 
feature of the situation. The Chi- 
nese at present are evidently mak- 
ing an effort to rely upon their na- 
tive dyes more than they have fv: 
many years, but at the same time || 
should always be realized that thie 
demand for good aniline and othe: 
foreign dyes in China. alway: 
practically without limit. The price 
of such dyes naturally has some- 
thing to do with their success in this 
field, especially in the case of ar|:- 
ficial indigo, for which there is a!- 
ways an especially strong demani 
and an unlimited market, but 01 
which the competition of native- 
made natural indigo will be fel! 
when prices go too high on the i- 
ported article. In other colors ther: 
is less difficulty as to price, bu 
there is an absolute need of unilfvr- 
mity in quality, colors, and a ve's 
careful regard for trade-marks 4!)' 
the color and size of packages.” 
‘Albert W. Pontius, our Cons! 
General at Canton, states that “A!:- 
erican colors have been in the Ca'- 
ton market since 1917, but becau-: 
of a seeming lack of uniformily © 
concentration and of shade, and a>-- 
of insufficiency of strength, exc’: 
in one particular brand of sca! 
they have not found as much favo! 
with the Chinese consumers who |: 
large quantities of dyestuffs as thes 
might have won. A case in po. 
which was brought to my attent: — 
was a shipment of American bl: | 
dye. The first consignment ¢&' 
splendid results and was perfec — 
satisfactory, but the second ship- 
ment was only 50 per cent as situ - 
Thig’was very unfortunate, 
ititions of such occurrances 
greatly to discourage further ord 
and seriously reflect upon the 
rity of our American manufaci' 
ers.” 

Until within the past few ye:'- 
American dyestuffs manufacture!~ 
particularly. the smaller .manuls 
turers—as a whole took little int’! 
est in foreign trade, no matter 
inviting the opportunities seemed WO 
be. They evidently believed ()« 
any systematic attempt to enter the 
export field would cost more thal 
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IF ITS A TOOL WE’VE GOT IT 


PASCO TOOL COMPANY 


SMALL TOOLS AND SHOP SUPPLIES 


10 North Broad Street © 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE TOOL STORE IN THE SOUTH 


ATLANTA, GA. 


‘hey could ‘afford. In. short,. they 
| that the cost was certain and the 
soturns doubtful. It 


‘might, they 


‘hought, be all right for big manu- 
racfurers, who could stand a possi- 
ile loss, but not for small men, who 
would better keep out. 


\\ 


This idea of the real conditions, 


now know, was. an error, and a 


--rious and expensive one. 


lt has always been considered a 


cood business principle, the world 
over, for a business to invest some 
of its profits in developing an ex- 
port end merely as a matter of in- 
.uranee, if for no other reason. Ali 
‘oo often those who had been too 
busy to think about foreign trade 
when domestic trade was good, and 
had turned to it only when the ‘home 


market had tended to 


slump, or 


when there was an overproduction 
of goods on the home: market, found 
‘hemselves in the position of a man 
who had waited until his house was 
alire before applying for insurance. 


That, an established foreign end is 
an exeeedingly valuable 
“hard times insurance” has 


form of 
been 


aboundantly demonstrated in prac- 


‘ically all lines of trade. 


Moreover, 


considered merely as such, it is 
cheap, and if persisted in will usual- 
'v turn out to be profitable—an asset 


and not a lability. 


Very seldom, in- 


ieed, does ealamity overtake. busi- 
vess in all quarters of the world at 


‘he same time. 
ack at home it is very likely to be 


When business is 


vrosperous abroad, and vice versa. 


manufacturers who have an @és- 


iblished foreign trade have found 


‘0 be of tremendous aid in tiding 


\er domestic crises. At such times, 


a 
{ 


very small foreign end, if firmly 
inded, can be expanded with mar- 


vtapidity if necessity compels. 


‘? intial eost of starting a business 


‘oad in a hurry is sure to be great 
| likely to eventuate unsatisfac- 
‘lv, and a period of stress al home 
10 time te embark on it. 


~inee the war—and probably as a 
~-ult of the war—a lot of ideas 


changed, and the belief that 


- “little fellow” eannot afford to 


dark on foreign trade has been 


pidly vanishing. We are demon- 
‘ting that conclusively in every 
° of trade. So that today we find 
“rge proportion of the American 
‘Nufacturers earnestly seeking to 


da way to the foreign trade pie 


‘Unter. 


Their earnestness mani- 


-'s itself in the many large ‘and 


‘husiastié sonventions 
neces for the interchange of ex- 


and con- 


‘Tt trade information and ideas. 


“peaking specifically of the Amer- - 


dyestuffs manufacturers, there 
doubt but. .that. not. afew of 
a who have export ends to their 

‘Siness had it “wished on them,” so 


to 

Speak. Some 
Whe 

vhere. somehow, came 


foreigner, some- 


in contact 


ca or heard of, their products, 
‘0 had them sent an order, from 


which their trade had grown almost 
without effort on their part. Much 
of this, we must admit, came to us 
as the result of affer-the-war con- 
ditions. Many American dyestuffs 
manufacturers, however, have failed 
to take advantage of such an excel- 
lent opening. Some have even fail- 
ed or refused to fill orders coming 
in this way, because 
nothing of the business standing of 
the orderer, or because they were 
unwilling to take the trouble to 
“look him up” or to ascertain the 
shipping or tariff rules of his coun- 
try, or beeause the domestic market 
at the moment happened to be good 
and their laboratories and factories 
busy. Almost any reason was good 
enough to hang an excuse on. As a 
matter of fact, there are not a few 
United States manufacturers of dyes. 
and dye materials today who are 
giving a wide berth to foreign or- 
ders for one or all of these reasons— 
that they are not exactly familiar 
with the modus operandi of foreign 
trade, and do not feel inclined to 
take an interest in the subject. 
We should remember, in discuss- 
ing the status and prospects of our 
dyestuffs foreign trade, that there is 
but one condition under which a 
substantial export business in man- 
ufaectures can exist, and that is pro- 
duction over and above the domestic 
needs of consumption, and that this 
domestic saturation does not of it- 
self create foreign trade. Nearly 
every failure of United States man- 
ufacturers in foreign export fields 
ean be traced directly to the notion 


that. overproduction is the base of. 


foreign trade. Having been success- 
ful in the domestic field, and per- 
ceiving that the needs of this field 
no longer need the full service of his 
plant, his capital and his energy the 
manufacturer is apt to jump to the 
conclusion that this condition cre- 
ates a profitable market for his 
wares in foreign lands. Granted the 
market be there and the wares be 
suitable, it by no means necessarily 
follows that the market is for him 
or for any other United States man- 
ufacturer of like wares, be they dye- 
stuffs or anything else. This means 
what? That in addition to produc- 
ing the necessary surplus, we must 
eultivate the foreign market for it— 
in other words, create the .demand 
for the goods and then fill the or- 
ders. It cannot shape itself in any 
other way. 


they knew. 


Cost Accounting in Textile Iudustry | 


(Continued from Page 19.) 
executive judgment of performance 
past, present and future can be 
based. 

The last twenty years has seen a 
very great advance along the lines 


of cost work. When first I started © 


this work eighteen years ago, I found 
not more than one concern out of 
ten who had anything approaching 
an adequate cost system. Many dif- 
ferent agencies have been at work 
in the last eighteen years trying to 
bring home to the manufacturers of 
America a realization of the abso- 
lute necessity of adequate cost sys- 
tems in their plans. 

The most. valuable and effective 
work from every point of view has 
been that done by the Federal Trade 
Commission and particularly - the 
work done during the time that Mr. 


Hurley was connected with the com- | 


mission. I believe that MHurley’s 
book, “The Awakening of Business,” 
was the beginning of a new epoch in 
American industry.’ If there are any 
of you who have not read Mr. Hur- 
ley’s hook I would sincerely advise 
you to secure it and read it. 

Mr. Hurley made a careful investi- 
gation of the condition of cost work 
in the representative. plants of the 
country, using for this work the or- 
ganization and resources of the 
Trade Commission. He found that 
less than 40 per cent-.of the plants 
in this country were operating with 
adequate cost systems. The work 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
has been ably supplemented, I be- 
lieve by the work of cost and indus- 
trial engineers who partly from mo- 
tives of private gain and partly from 
the larger motives of public service, 
have been actively preaching and 
selling cost work through the en- 
fire country. 


WE SPECIALIZE 


In Rewinding A.C. and D.C. Apparatus 
WINGFIELD & HUNDLEY 
Box 844 Richmond, Va. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL 
CO. 
Richmond, Va. 
Supplying Cotton Mills with 
Water for 30 Years 


Improved Rice Dobby Chain 


reduces broken bars to a mini- 
mum because the wire eyes do 
not break into the side walls of 
the peg holes. The eyelets are 
fastened so securely that they 
cannot work loose. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Wanted. 
2000—11x5% Slubber Bobbins. 
4000—9x4% Intermediate Bob- 

bins. 

16000—7x3% Roving Bobbins. 

12000—-7 % Spinning Bobbins, 

Draper Spindle. 

§00-—11-in. Skewers. 
1800—10-in, Skewers. 

9000— 7-in. Skewers. 
450—12x36-in. Roving Cans. 
Address “W,” care Southern 

Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. G. 


HIRSCH LUMBER COMPANY 
YELLOW PINE 


MAIN OFFICE: 26 and 28 Beaver St., New York 


1208-1204-1205 and 1206 Heard National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION TIMBERS 

LUMBER FOR THE VILLAGE 
PROMPT SERVICE — BEST MATERIAL — CONSISTENT PRICES 
Write JACKSONVILLE OFFICE 


TextileMill Floors 
Scrubbing Powder 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (CO 


SSHEVinte.N 


The merits of MI CLEANER 
is no longer a QUESTION, 
but ABSOLUTELY the © 
achievement of all that is great 
and good to perfect a genuine 
SCRUBBING and SCOUR- 
ING POWDER. Our CUS- 
TOMER’S tell the tale. 


We Guarantee Absolute Satis- 
faction or No Charge 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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The Export Situation on Cotton 
Goods. 

(‘By Philip B. Kennedy, before Na- 
tional Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation.) 

Congressman William 8. Greene. 
chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
ehant Marine and Fisheries, speak- 
ing recently in the House of Repre- 
sentatives against curtailing Govy- 
ernmental assistance to our foreign 
trade, stated that he had often wit- 
nessed in his own city of Fall River 
the evil effeets of an intermittent 
interest in foreign sales. He reeall- 
ed an instance where a Fall River 
cotton manufacturer dispatched a 
salesman to South Ameriea because 
domestic orders were not coming in 


fast enough to keep the mills run- 
ning. Later, when this salesman had 


arrived in Argentina and canvassed 
the leading importing firms he ca- 
bled bome to obtain definite prices. 
The home office cabled-back telling 
the salesman to accept no orders be- 
cause following his departure the 
oulpul of the mills had been fully 
booked with domestie orders. 

This kind of experience: was not 
uncommon afew years ago. Al- 
though certain particular firms have 
devoted special attention to the ex- 
port trade, it cannot be said that the 
cotton. manufacturing industry as a 
whole has as yet come to view for- 
eign trade as an essential element in 
the prosperity of the industry. 

During the war our exports of 
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cotton cloths greatly increased part- 
ly because of the enterprise of Am- 
erican export firms but more par- 
ticularly because of the special de- 
mand in foreign markets, due to a 
falling off of the sources of supply 
from Germany, and to a certain ex- 
lent from Great Britain. The most 
encouraging feature of the situation 
is that our export shipments of cot- 
fon cloths have held up -satisfac- 
lorily during the calendar year 1919 
when special conditions prevailing 
during the war were rapidly pass- 
ing. Basing comparison on yards 
exported from the United States 
which is the best method, the export 
of cotton cloths from the United 
States during the calendar vear 1919 
surpassed the exports in 1918 and 
only fell short of the record made in 
1917 bv approximately 11 per cent. 


During the year ending December 
31, 1919. the value of cotton cloths 
exported from the United States was 
only 19 per cent of the value of cot- 
ton cloths exported from Great Brit- 


ain. The calendar year 1919, more- 
over, had not seen its normal mo- 
mentum. British exports based on 


value in 1919 were 33 per cent great- 
er than in 1917. These increases, 
however, are represented almost 
entirely by increase in price values 
and not by increase in yards shipped 
from Great Britain. Durmeg the 
course. of 1919 the cotton goods sit- 
uation in the  Laneashire district 
steadily improved, but this was 
probably due largely to the inereas- 


For Sale One 1500 spindle yarn mill 
in operating condition. 
ATLANTA COTTON MILLS CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


THOSE STEEL ROLLS 


ARE THEY GIVING YOU TROUBLE IN ANY WAY? 
US OVERCOME THOSE TROUBLES. 


We will re-neck, re-flute, stone, polish, hone, etc., and put in first- 
class condition. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SOU LHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


THEN LET 


W. H. Hutchins, V.Pres and Sect’y 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


shortage created by the war. 


DIXON 


“4-4 


«i. 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 


| se for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 


chines. Manufacturers of al] kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


ed demand in the home market... It 


is reasonable to expect that British 
competition will become keener as 
their industry gets into its stride. 

American cotton: manufacturers 
and colton goods exporters must de- 
lermine their attitude toward the 
export trade. At the present time 
domestic demands are very. good, 
Domestic orders are coming in in 
such volume and at prices insuring 
such very satisfactory profits that 
the trade may be inclined to let the 
export trade wait until such time as 
[the domestic market has been satu- 
rated: Various manufacturers with 
whom I have talked, who may be 
said {o represent a certain average 
sentiment in the industry, have in- 
dicated that they were not in posi- 
tion to make deliveries for foreign 
trade at this time and that their in- 
ferest was more in the nature of fu- 
fure possibilities. Such manufaetur- 
ers will naturally now ask the ques- 
Lion as to whal value there is to him 
In working out a constructive for- 
eign trade poliey. 

During the war our Government 
had oceasion to faee such a question 
as this in eonnection with the ex- 
ports of woolen goods. The emer- 
gency demand for woolen fabries for 
uniforms and various military 
equipment meant that there would 
have fo be a saving somewhere to 
provide for these special require- 
ments, The War ‘Trade Board, 
which was considering this situa- 
tion, had the suggestion made to it 
that an embargo should be placed 
upon the export of woolen goods. 
Upon investigation it was found that 
only 1 per cent of the raw wool con- 
sumed in the United States entered 
info our export trade. The War 
Trade Board decided that our ex- 
port trade in woolen goods was an 
infant industry which ought to be 
kept going and that saving should 
be made in the field of normal do- 
mestic consumption. This was a far- 
sighted decision in view of the ne- 
cessity for our holding on to our 
exports if we wished later to in- 
erease this trade at.a time when 
special demands had been met. At 
the present time our export trade in 
cotton cloths should be looked upon 
as an infant industry which needs 
protection for the sake of the future 
henefits which will result. It is well 
to remember that future profits in 
any .ndustry depend to a considera- 
hle extent upon the plans made dur- 
ing the present. 

At the present time there is an eX- 
traordinary demand for goods at 
home and abroad because of the 
After 
a While production is going tO catch 
up with this demand. The problem 


will then be to find means by which. 


production can be kept al a maxi- 
mum capacity. It is well. known 
that there has been a steady increase 
in the number of spindles in the cot- 
ion manufacturing industry of this 
country. In 1919 there were 34,930,- 
934 spindles in active operation in 
the cotton industry of the United 
States, which was an increase of 6,- 


942.629 over the number in use in 
1909, 
It is a well-known principle of 


economics that prices are fixed by 
the marginal element. For example, 
if there is a production of, say, 5 per 
cent 'n excess of domestic demands 
with no foreign market ready to ab- 
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sorb this surplus manufacturers w)\| 
begin to cut prices. A small per. 
centage of surplus production Whic}, 
rannot be marketed will have a ver, 
detrimental effect upon prices whic). 
can be obtained for the entire ou). 
pul. The only way for manufactu,y 
ers to forestall sueh a situation a. 
this. and to protect future profi!- 
is to keep open the channels of fo). 
eign trade so.that a surplus ean }. 
disposed of when it occurs. 

Foreign markets need consiste;), 
attention providing they are goin: 
fo absorb any quantity of goods 4: 
any particular time. Flirting wit}, 
foreign markets is a bad fortrrof in- 
constancy. Unless the oversea mer. 
chant can depend upon deliveries }).. 
is going to find it to his advantage |. 
do his trading elsewhere, Flirting 
with foreign markets is also pro- 
ductive of slip-shod methods. |: 
is only by having a system worke: 
out and practices standardized tha 
trade abroad can be handled in a 
businesslike manner. You have 
often had called to your attention 
fundamental truths about expor' 
trade. The difficulty is not tha! 
these fundamental truths are un- 
known, but without a consistent po! - 
icy they are not observed in prac- 
Lice, 

As iong as normal conditions have 
not been fully restored it will also 
be necessary to take special pains {0 
avoid various kinds of special mis- 
understandings. Exchange has been 
fluctuating. When orders are book- 
ed there should be an understand- 
ing in regard to exchange so that no 
dispute may arise later m which |! 
may be inferred that the Americal 
exporter is not carrying out the. 
spirit of the eontract. The Amer- 
can exporter is not responsible for 
the fluetuations in exchange, whic! 
are largely due to the volume of ex- 
port and import shipments in one 
direction and another. Americal 
good will abroad is too important |. 
be put in jeopardy through any pos- 
sible misunderstanding. Aft this tim 
when international competition 
reviving, it is important that Amer- 
ican motives and American metho:- 
should not be subjeet to misrepre- 
sentation. We are going through ° 
period of special difficulty in hand 
ling export trade when exe eptiona' 
caution is needed to preserve conii- 
denee and good will. 

The United States produces abo 
70 per cent of the world’s cotton. \ 
great section of our eountry is dv 
pendent upon a regular demand fo 
raw cotton.. The percentage of |!) 
domestic raw cotton utilized by AM 
erican mills has tended to inc reas: 
In 1913 the cotton erop of the Un! 
ed States amounted to 14,795.3'. 
bales, of which 5,942,808 bales, Or 
40 per cent, were consumed in th 
country. The crop in 1918 amount!’ 
{o 12.970.048 bales, of which 6,288,9-- 
bales, or nearly 49 per cent, we 
consumed in. the United . State 
There has also been an increase |) 
the percentage of the American ¢0'- 
ton crop exported in the form ° 
eotton ¢loths. There is a natura 
tendeney to encourage and stimu: 
late the production of taw Gotton 
various parts of the world. Al- 
though foreign production of ra” 
cotton has not thus far seriously at- 
fected the American industry i ' 
something deserving of careful con- 
sideration. 
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(olored Goods to Be Included in paid for by the company and is en- 
Output of Pomona Mills. ___tirely free to the employes. 


Club rooms, play grounds, free li- 
brary, a moderniy equipped school 
with four teachers, which has an at- 
tendance of about 170 children are 
a part of the village equipment. A 
25-room hotel under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. White, is another blow 
noms, and new looms eee will be {o H. G. L. offered by the mills, room 
installed SOON, This a¢ dition will wi h hot and cold water, shower : 
enable the Pomona Mills to make hiro toilets, etc., at $7.00 a week! Durable — Economical 


colored goods, consisti fas 
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Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountains and Morehead Back-to-Boiler System,—Feed . 
Coolers. water and drainage. q 
Stanley Belting Corporation—Imported E. S. PLAYER Gardner Governor Company—Pumps and 4q 
solid woven cotton belts. Manufacturers’ Agent Air Compressors. q 
Stuebing Lift Trucks. GREENVILLE, S. C. Safety First Supply Co.—Play Ground-— q 
B. Messina’s Sons—Burlap. First Aid and Machinery Guards. q 
Inquiries will receive our best attention ; : 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


four hundred thousand dollars is 
hong spent for addition to the 
plant of the Pomona Mills Company. 
The new plant will inelude a dye 
vlant and equipment enough to take 
care of production of their 798 


MACRODI 
TL 
Ost “AY 20 


These mills employ the services of - 
two welfare workers who see that 
everyone in the village gets as much 
out of life as possible, and they pro- 
vide plenty of wholesome, uplifting 
entertainment. In addition classes 
are conducted in domestic science, 
and in-umber two is the weaving de- 
partment. The present products are ~ 
-orduroy and coutils. These goods The new management has spent 
have a reputation for high quality thousands of dollars in beautifying 


Write for particulars of the 


jved wash goods, fabrics for ladies’ with 
dresses, children’s rompers and mid- sponding increase in yardage— 


dv blouse eloth. The mills before Head an important feature of this 
ihe new addition was built, consist- 
od of two buildings of modern mill 
construetion. In building number 
one carding and spinning is done, 


spool. 
+ Barrel Prompt deliveries In two to 
three weeks after receipt of 


- Bushing order. 
MACRODI FIBRE CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


and ‘hey find ready sale throughout ‘he village. The whole village is lo- TRAOE MARK ™ 
‘he country | . cated in a grove of large oak trees, BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 
ry Main Orri wo FacTrorv 
ha Oe ee employed to plant trees and shrub- HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


bery and the streets and pavements : ‘ 
are kept in excellent condition. 
Neariy every cottage has its own 
flower and vegetable garden, the | Save Coal 
company donating a large tract of | : 
land near the mill for the purpose Save Labor, Save Material 
of encouraging the garden idea. 

_ Powers Heat Regulation 
Your employees, in office or shop, work better, with 
fewer mistakes and accidents when the room temperature 
is automatically kept right. 


Automatic control in processes involving heat saves 
labor and material. 


Controlling heat at the point of use saves coal and labor, 
besides improving output in quality and quantity. 


vice president; C. W. Causey, treas- 
urer and general manager, and D. 
Sutcliffe, superimtendent. 

The mill employs about 750 per- 
sons and is now working on both 
day and night shifts, with 25,000 
spindles and 798 looms. There are 
alout 4,800 in the Pomona Mill vil- Baseball is the main topic at the 
laze. whieh has its own department Mills right now, and the Pomona 
‘ores, drug store, one of the best ‘eam is going to be heard from _ in 
sjuipped motion pieture theaters in the amateur circles this year. The 
‘he State. a modern dairy. laundry, Management and everyone in the 
holel, chureh and schools. The com- Village are willing to back their 
pany has 475 cottages and has re- team to the limit. Pomona Mills 


contly ereeted 50 Aladdin houses; of as a splendid set of help. Every Ask us to prove it to you at our risk. 
‘ie bungalow type, with all modern @mploye takes pride in the mills, The Powers Regulator Co 
conveniences, heat, lights, baths, and feeling that to his skill and effici- r " | 

W ency is due a large share of the suc Specialists in Automatic Heat Control! 
All of the houses are © ge Ae suc- , 

| ) ean of the opeanization. ‘That the New York Chicago Boston Toronto 
built with the one idea of compact- Southern Representatives: 
‘ess. comfort and beauty, making officers appreciate this feeling om “ASKUS” Ira L. Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 
‘he mill town a delightful village shown by their unfailing thought- Guy L. Morrsion, Charlotte, 
an architectural standpoint. A fulness toward maintaining every (1211) N. C. 
CalelLap is operated bv the mill and possible comfort and advantage for 


\ iidnight the employes are served their operatives.—Greensboro News. 
‘ol meal without cost. Another 
‘0 one of the features of the vil- 


habitanty to FILTER PROFITS Poor Tempering Does It 


| ers and cut threads. 
hile, is the dairy. C. W. Causey Claer, Clean water in 


ample volume for the [J RING TRAVELERS ARE Ams, Bowen 
| tere’ cost of pumpage || UNIFORMLY TEMPERED 


‘+\ven the tuberculin tests, to pro- with. WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792 Greenville, §. C- 


‘''° the mill families with good 


"al the lowest possible cost. The | NORWOOD FILTERS 


equipped with automatic 
‘ols, steel stanchions, sterilizing Inquiries invited 


| Norwood Engineering |] GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


employes with a convenience 
‘nables them to have _ their | Company Greenville, 
‘dry work done at actual cost. FLORENE, MASS. 


Drogressiveness of the manage- 


Ring every employe, in sums run- » N.C. 


< from $300 to $1,000, which is 


é 
| 
if 

| 

| 

| 
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A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, &. C. 


BROKERS 
Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL STOCKS. 
For Week Ending May 11th, 1920. 
Bid Asked 
Cotton Mills...... ~. 260 


Abbeville 
American Spinning Co......... 420 — 
Adnerson Cotton Mills, co..-... ——  J32 
Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd... 9 — 
Arcade Cotton Mills .......-. 1756 — 
Augusta Factory, Ga. ........ 160 200 
Avondale Mills, Ala. ....... . so — 
Beaumont Mfg. Co....... 300 — 
Relton Cotton Mills .......... 240 — 
Chiquola Mills, com. ......-. 350 — 
Chiquola Mills, pfd. — 
Clinton Cotton Mills......... . 200 — 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga...... 245 — 
Darlington Mfg. Co..........- — 220 
Dunean Mills, com. .........:; 261 
Munean Mills. pfd. 
Magle & Phenix Mills, Ga 230 — 
Masiey Cotton Mills .......... 250 
Minterprise Mfg. Co.. Ga. ..... 175 — 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga. 51 -- 
Gainesvill Cotton Mills, Ga. 
215 221 
(Hanwood Mills: 350. — 
Glenn-lowrv Mfg. Co........ 130 — 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd... 125 — 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. ........ 325 340 
Greenwood Cotton Mills ......  — 
Hartsville Cotton Mills ...... 385 — 
Henrietta Mills. N. C......... 450 — 
Hermitawe Mills 176 251 
Toman Mills. pfd. 1006 
International Mills, com. (par 
Kine. John P. Mfg. Co........ 200 — 
Taneaster Cotton Mills....... 350 — 
Laurens Cotton Mills ....... 310 — 
Timestone Cotton Mills ...... — 
Toray Milla. N. C.. com..... — 
Toray Mills. N. C.. ist pfd... 150 — 
Marion Mfg Co., N. C....... — 441 
Marlboro Mills ........-  ¥66 
Massachusetts Mills, Ga. 
Moliohon Mfe. Co. 2. 330 336 
Noeowherryvy Cotton Mills ...... 250 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mills 140 — 
Norris Cotton Mills .........- 20 — 
Oconee Mills. com. 20 — 
Orr Cotton Mills ........ | 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
Panola. Millie ........-- — 
Mickens Cotton. Mills ........ 500 
Riverside Mills. com. (Par 
Toxaway Mills, com. (Par $25) — 71 
T'nfon-Ruffalo Mills. Ist pfd... —— 133 
TTnion-Ruffalo Mills, Ist 300 
T'nion-Ruffalo Mills, 2nd, pfd. 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com... 310 313 
Victor-Monaghan Co., prd. —. 110 
Ware Shoals Mfe. Co. ........ 295 301 
Warren Mfg. — 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd........ — 
Watts Mills, com............. 120 — 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd...... — 103 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd. ........ 130 136 
Whitney Mfr. Co. 260 280 
“T7illiamston Mills ........ 390 
Woodruff Cotton Mills ...... 350 — 
Woodside Cotton Mills, com.. —~ 400 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd... 100 — 
Woodside Cotton Mills. g’t’d.. 100 — 
W.S. Gray Cotton Mills...... ™%0 — 
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Describes Virtues of Collective 
Bargaining. 


There ure just two ways for a 
company to accept collective bar- 
gaining: one is to set the stage and 
bring it on, the other is to lock the 
doors against it and wait till it 
breaks in.” . 

This. statement introduced a dis- 
eussion by Boyd Fisher, Philadel- 
phia, at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. His subject was “Colléc- 
tive Bargaining as a Basis of Effi- 
ciency.” 

Mr. Fisher devoted his attention to 
collective bargaining as a voluntary 
proposition. “The case for collec- 
tive bargaining, on theoretical and 
moral grounds alone, has always 
been overwhelming,” he — said. 
“Workers too demand it on economic 
grounds. But when business has 
asked for a sample of the ideal, it 
usually has got trade unionism,” he 
added, “and this has faults not men- 
tioned in ‘the theory.” 

“Business could, likewise, point 
with pride to the expansion of Am- 
erican industry and the general high 
level of wages in this country under 
a system which magnified indivi- 
dual. and discouraged collective, ini- 
tiative, In reply to the argument 
that workers wanted collective bar- 
gaining, business could use the same 
examples to prove that the workers 
did not know what was good for 
them, and that their wishes must be 
subordinated to the wiser views of 
management. 

“My thought is that the basis of 
industry has recently changed so 
that there is no longer any great 
value in individual bargaining; that 
it is not worth a fight such as is 
sure to come: further, that there is 
a great value in some forms of col- 
lective bargaining, but that if is to 
he found only when collective bar- 
gaining is entered into voluntarily.” 

Mr. Fisher declared that he would 
never consider collective bargaining 
just because labor or the 
wanted it, nor because labor de- 
manded it. The cost would be too 
great fo teach them that in the end 
it would not be the panacea they 
were seeking. But in its right form, 
handled rightly, if is more efficient, 
he savs, though more costly at first. 

The speaker said there was a psy- 
chological value in making any ne- 
cessary change without friction, and 
that there was’ a strategic advan- 
tage in the privilege of writing any 
coneession. 

He cited Charles Schwab, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.. Mr. McCormick, of 
the International Harvester CGom- 
pany, and others, as favoring the 
plan. He also mentioned Ray Stan- 
nard Baker’s observation in the New 
York Evening Post to the effect that 
250 prominent concerns had gone 
into the democratic relations plan 
without friction. 

He observed that some of these 
helieve the worker gives more un- 
der the plan, either from impulse or 
inducement. “There can be no dis- 
pute arising.fshrdiluemfwypapaaa a 
pute about the s®cond point,” he 
said. “Labor surely has the upper 
hand today. In ordinary times there 
is a labor market, but today the 
jobs bid for workmen with the re- 
sult of steadily mounting wage 


public. 


scales, and a greatly increased turn- 
over of labor. | 

“This condition will not soon pass 
away. Even if the number of work- 
ers were not depleted, the shortage 
of goods due to diversions of labor 
during the war would provide work 
for all for a long time to come. 
Historical examples enforce the con- 
viction that we shall for the above 
reasons, long have a labor shortage 
which gives the loafer a big advan- 
Lage. 

“Many business men have decided 
to use repressive measures to right 
conditions. But labor can be ren- 
dered sullen or it can be set crazy 
by oppression; but it cannot be made 
industrious by anything but an in- 
centive., 

“Higher wages alone are no incen- 
tive today, because they are, in the 
first place, too easy to get, and in 
the second place they don’t mean 
mitch, sinee cost of living soon over- 
takes the increase. 

“Labor can be made to see, how- 
ever, thal increased production in a 
plant is a permanent gain to the 
worker, when he shares in the gain 
and is assured by a collective bar- 
gaining contract that his advantages 
will not be taken away from him 
onee he speeds up. 

“Tt is quite possible to rearrange 
industry so that there will be initia- 
tive and brains all the way down, in- 
stead of just at the top.” 

Mr. Fisher defined “collective bar 
gaining’ as follows: 

“The term ‘collective bargaining’ 
is a broad one covering potentially 
every variety of organized relation- 
ship between an employer on the 
one side and his employes ,acting as 
a group, on the other, to fix the 
terms of employment. 

“Tt will still be collective bargain- 
ing if limited to an ‘open’ or to a 
‘closed’ Shop, or even to a shop that 
rejects applicants for employment 
on the ground of their membership 
in given unions or other organiza- 
tions, provided: 

“4 That the subjects open to ne- 
gotiation include, as a minimum list, 
standard of output, wages, hours, 
and the justice of any case of dis- 
charge or discipline by executives. 

“2? That the method of dealing 
with these subjects be agreed upon 
in advance by both enfployer and the 
group of employes, be set down in 
writing and be open to clear inter- 
pretation. 

“2 That the agreed upon method 
provide (subject to consistent limi- 
tations expressly set forth) that de- 
cision on disputed questions of this 
list, shall be made with the assent of 
the majority of the group, or by a 
majority of their freely chosen and 
recognized representatives, or (in 
case of deadlock or appeal) by ar- 
biters agreeable to them in any 
given case. 

“4 That consideration of any of 
these questions by the group or in- 
dividual petition to the group, in ac- 


cordance with the agreed upon plan | 


shall imperil neither the continued 
existence of the group nor the status 
of mdrviduals.” 


Silent Chain Drives in Textile Mills, 


Silent chain drives, it is announced 


by the Link-Belt Company, have 
now been demonstrated... beyond 


Thursday, May 13, 1920. 


doubt to be the ideal drive for’), 
fextile mills on individual-mo:,, 
and line shaft work. 


In substantiation of this staten.,. 
this company has just issued a np... 
and complete catalogue GOverin. 
Link-Belt Silent chain mstallation. 
in textile mills of national stand), 
under the title, “Link-Belt sj... 
Chain Drives for Textile Machi). - 
Book No. 425.” | 

The catalog is made up of fo. 
pages, containing 55 illustrations « 
textile mill drives. | 


“Link-Belt Silent Chain is mai. 
in the most modern and efficie:: 


chain-making plant in the world. }\ 
highly proficient workmen, on spec. 
ialized machinery, with every moii- 
ern facility to secure perfection” 
say the manufacturers. 


“Link-Belt Chain is flexible, pos)- 
tive aS a gear, more efficient tha) 
either. It guarantees the éfficien: 
use of power—there can be no slip 
or loss. The Silent Chain is positive 
under all conditions. All moving 
parts of a drive are inclosed, safe- 
guarding workers, and the chai :; 
protected from lint and dust. 


“All leather or rubber belt drives 
creep or slip; varying with atmos- 
pheric conditions, unbalanced leads, 
and frequent pulsations. This not 
only means a loss in»production, 
unnecessary journal friction is 
created by the tension required in 
the endeavor to secure better con- 
tact. 


“The Link-Belt Silent Chain is 
98.2 per cent efficient. It permits 
of a convenient location of driving 
parts. Any reduction of speed |s 
possible. Uniform product, greaicr 
production, conservation of space 
with an economy of power are som 
of the advantages accruing to textilr 
mills using Link-Belt Silent Chai 
drives.” 

The Link-Belt Company annou! 
ces in connection with the issuanc’ 
of the catalog, that they will send 
engineers specializing in textile mi! 
adaptations of the Silent Chain ‘ 
study individual problems and nev’-. 
without cost to the mill owner. 


SGOTT TESTERS 


CATALOG— 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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R. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 5. C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COM POUND 


TEXTOL,A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
AR WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. = 


The Arabo! best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the —= —t -_ ar 
best materials used in their manufacture. 2 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Adanta,Ga 


Cotten’ to — for Manufacture. 
Washington: 22.—Arrange- 
ments whereby American cotton 
would be shipped to Austria and 
Bohemia to be manufactured into 
fextiles on American account and 
<old as this country’s exports or on 
‘ie domestic market have been sug- 
vested to the State Department. 
The. plan suggested by Carl 
~chwabe of Vienna, prominent tex- 
‘ile operator, to be worked out be- 
iween the Amernean and Austrian- 
Bohemian mills is similar to that 
now in effeet between the latter 
nills and Swedish textile interests. 
Cotton for the Austrian and Bohe- 


mian mills is being bought by Swed-. 


ish operators and sent to Austria 
and Bohemia in bond. The finished 
product is then returned to Swedish 
operators in the form of cloth, 
which is sold not im competition 
with théir own but as. their own 
produet and at Swedish mill prices: 
Such an arrangement, the State De- 
partment has been told, could be put 
into effect with American mills. 

A considerable number of textile 
iills in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
wlready are in operation for the ac- 
‘count of the Swedish textile mills, 
wid large consignments of American 
cotton are ¢constantly passing 
‘hrough Gothenborg, Sweden, en 
cute to the foreign mills, according 
o the State Department advices. 
‘lis eotton, if bought by the Aus- 
ans and Bohemians would have 
st considerably more than 1,000,- 
crowns. By the arrangement 

‘ered into between the Austrian 
id the Swedish operators, how- 
ly the prohibitive price referred 

as been overcome and as a result 

is are gradually resuming work 
those countries, especially those 

‘izing water power. 

Secause of the conditions: in the 

ile market, notably high prices, 

Or grievances and the low cost of 

duction in Austria and Czecho- 

‘vakia, by virtue of the low ex- 

alge, the report'said, Austrian and 

hemian textiles are being sold in 

Swede at a handsome profit by 

> Wedish mill owners, and American 

British textile mills have al- 
-ady begun te feel the effects of the 
*mpetition, 


“Indeed,” if was said, “if present 
Swedish plans materialize, it is not 
unlikely that so-called  Swedish- 
Austrian-Bohemian textiles will 
soon become a Swedish article of 
export. The insurance is written by 
Swedish companies. 
is three-fourths of one per cent per 
month. There have been no losses, 
and cotton and textile deliveries be- 
tween Central Europe and Gothen- 
burg have thus far required but 
fourteen days each way, a surpris- 
ing resulf in view of transportation 
difficulties of today.” 2 

Bohemian textile interests are de- 
sirous of extending the  arrange- 
ments to include the Amemean tex- 
tile world. The ‘plan to succeed 
must be worked between the mills 


of the two countries and the finished | 


product obtained in Central Europe 
must not be sold at competitive 
prices, but on a parity with the do- 
mestie product, it was said. 

Assurances have been received by 
the Bohemian interests from the 
Austrian Government that the cot- 
ton sent by American interests to 
Central Europe in pursuance of 
such an arrangement and the goods 
manufactured therefrom will re- 
main American property and will 
under no pretext be seized by the 
Austrian Government. The Austrian 
Government will allow the importa- 
tion of cotton for. such purposes 
free of duty and permit the re-ex- 
portation of the goods and be free 
from the control of the so-called 
devisen zentrale. “The fact that in- 
surance companies are ready to un- 
derwrite the business at a reason- 
able premium, it was said, should be 
sufficient guarantee of its practica- 
bility. 


Oakland Cotton Mills. 


Newberry, 8. C. 


Thomas J. Digby....Superintendent | 


James ‘T. Thompson........ Spinner 
J. Palmer Davenport........ Slasher 
Herman W. Thomas........ Weaver 
Charlie E. Rikard...... Cloth Room 
M. D. Henson........ Yard Foreman 
W. H. Carlisle...... Master Mechanic 


The premium | 


Standard 
Size of the South 


The higher the cost of labor, and the higher the cost of raw mate 
rials, the more essential it becomes to have the Slasher-Room on an 
efficient basis. We cheerfully furnish to all interested our Slasher 
Efficiency Test Blanks. 


THE SEYDEL MEG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Softeners 
Agents, 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Sizings Finishings 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


| STOCKS | 
Chadwick-Hoskins Common 
We are taking orders for the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Common Stock Par value $25 share Price $28 share 
Hill, Clark & Company 
41 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.. 
| BONDS | 
DINNING DIA 
WING SPECIALISTS 


SPARTANBURG, C. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. compounds, 


MORELAND and WITHERSPOON, 


Products" 


| 
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“The heresy of today is the jualin of tomorrow.” 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye 
ing. Our prices are low, deliveries are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of on apportun- 
ity to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE DODSON COMPANY, 


WELDING 
All your broken machinery, Auto parte, Malleables, Steel,’ Aluminum and 
Cast Iron. MILL MACHINERY A SPECIALTY 


Autogenous Welding 


PHONE MAIN 4434 1305 FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


POWDER 


Vat Colors and Indigo 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
210 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Special Sizing and Finishing Products 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk 


- Cream Softener Steam Black 


Soluble Oils Levuline 
Bleaching Oil Glasgow Sizing 
HYDROSULPHITES 


(For all Purposes) 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 

Southern Office Chariotte, N. C. 

1216 REALTY BUILDING, P. 0. Box 523 

FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 


UNITED PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN MADE 


oney- Value 


coors JET OR BLUE SHADES 


_ PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SULPHUR BLACKS 


~VELVETEEN 


THE MOST EFFICENT AND CNOA ce OR FINISH FOR RAW STOCK 


Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Southern Office, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
‘Representatives: 


"ae GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


B. R. DABBS, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Safeguarding Our Business. 


(Continued from Page 13.) 

, | that is certain to have a com- 
reflex in the usefulness 
, | alfairs of the big National Asso- 
tion, was so impressed with 
vocal Was accomplished in the 
~ ithwestern Division of the Asso- 
. ‘ion that I will ask for affirmative 
4 ion On a proposed amendment of 
‘,: by-laws for providing for the 
» ction, annually, of five vice-pres- 
nts—one distinetly representative 
\| eaeh sub-division. Notice that 
. hb an amendment would be sub- 
» (ted to this eonvention was pub- 
ished in the Special News Letter, 
wiieh, IT beheve, is received by every 
alive member. The proposed 
smendment will be submitted by the 
committee on resolutions. 

\s I have said, I am no less opti- 
“istic than a year ago. We have 
had but a taste of prosperity. The 
full meal is to come, and I believe it 
s about ready to be served. Six 
hundred millions of dollars is the 
minimum that the railroads will 
for. reburiding, expansion, 
sjuipment and repairs. There are 
not enough homes for housing the 
niereasing urban population, nor are 
‘iere enough factories for produc- 
ng all that will be required as we 
oxiend our foreign markets and sat- 
isfy domestic demand. There re- 
iains to be built a merchant’ ma- 
‘ie—a fleet of ships sailing under 
‘ie American flag, for carrying our 
products in to the market of the 
world and bringing to American 
ports the products, of other coun- 
‘ries In exchange. There is so much 
‘ be done that it would seem we 
will be busy for the next-10 to- 20 
vears. But it will be done, and done 
right. Old Man Hard Times will not 
lave a lodging place, even among 
‘hose who even now are looking 
‘hrough glasses on which they per- 
to. be painted for their decep- 
‘on a picture of industrial and 
linancial calamity. 

Would that there were more far- 
~-cing and conservative bodies such 
i> We have in the Federal Reserve 
whose wise curbing of specu- 
ion for the preserving of credit 

heralded by the friend of Old 
‘on Hard Times as. the advance 
went of depression. That action of 
« Reserve Board no doubt did 
ise diatewhataes to halt in com- 

‘ling themselves for further obli- 
ions, a halting that was felt in 
‘ustry. But what was not bought 
‘ing this halting is like the water 
(| has not run over the dam—it 

i reserve for turning the mill, 

| that reserve is going to be 
(WR Upon very soon in large vol- 

'.-T believe we have seen the ze- 

of our -—poest-war troubles, and 
‘ha each day we are getting far- 
-' away from the nadir of depres- 
'. Keonemic conditions are fast 
-ling themselves, for better rela- 
“Ss and for great prosperity. 


y 


Palmetto Cotton Mill. 


(ra. 
| _K. Thomason... .Superintendent 
McAbee., Weaving, Slashing 
Ra and Cloth Room 
Bentley... Master Mechanic 


‘ditions of their workers. 


Making the Proficient Worker. 


(Continued from Page 9.) 
among those workers who have ad- 
vantages for study and reading. 
While improving working conditions 
in the plants many employers have 
neglected improving the mental con- 
An active 
brain containing a knowledge of the 
work which adept hands perform is 
an ideal business asset. 

Technical libraries will be encour- 
aged in industrial plants, commer- 
cial and mereantile institutions 
throughout the country by the Am- 
erican Library Association through 
its Enlarged Program, which aims to 
promote good reading and universal 
self-education through books and li- 
braries by creating a public senti- 
ment that will adequately support 
existing libraries and cause libraries 
to be established where none exists. 

In eo-operation with the Special 
Libraries Association, the A. Il. A. 
will foster the establishment of li- 
braries of useful books for workers 
by interesting employers in the great 
good obtained from such institutions. 
To earry out this project and other 
purposes of the movement, which 
has “Books for Everybody” for its 
slogan, a fund of $2,000,000 is being 
raised by personal appeal of libra- 
rians, library trustees and friends of 
libraries. Americanization of 15,000,- 
newcomers by encouraging the 
reading of books on American ideals 
and traditions and by fostering the 
printing of more books on these sub- 
jects in foreign languages; exten- 
sion of the county library system, in 
co-operation with existing library 
agencies, that 60,000,000 persons in 
the United States now inadequately 
served may have aecess to good 
books; fostering of the printing of 
more books for the blind in the 
standard Braille type, and an aug- 
mented books service to men in the 
merchant marine, to patients in hos- 
pitals of the United States Public 
Health Service, hghthouse keepers 
and coast guards, are other impor- 
tant phases of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram. 


McCarty Vice Presient of Ladew Co. 


Mr. Vance McCarty, general sales 
manager of Edward R. Ladew Com- 
pany, Ine., manufacturers of Ladew 
Leather Belting, has been made vice 
president of the company. Mr. Mc- 
Carty’s connections with the house 
of Ladew covers the past 20 years 
and embraces every phase of the 
leather belting business including 
manufacture, sale, branch manage- 
ment and general sales direction. 
He will continue in direct control of 
Ladew sales policies, and has re- 
tained as assistant general sales 
manager Mr. Russell B. Reid, an- 
other Ladew belting expert with 20 
years of leather belting experience. 


Chesnee Mill. 


thesnee, S. C. 


A. M. Hamilton: Superintendent 


A. H. Tuck........Master Mechanic 
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When 
You 


need 
Boilers 
or 


Tanks 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Write us for Prices—Send For our Catalogues. 


Write Us 


LAMINARS WEAR BETTER 


The durability of Laminar mill recepta- 
cles is not merely a matter of construc- 
tion. They are built pretty much as 
others are built. It’s the extra dense- 
ness and toughness of the VUL-COT 
Fibre that gives them their famous wear 
resistance, 


For VUL-COT Fibre cannot rust or dent 
like metal, though it is as strong—it will 
not splinter or warp like wood, though it 
is as light—and it’s as smooth as glass 
and does not roughen with use. 


VUL-COT Fibre is a super-development 
of vulcanized cotton fibre. All these quali- 
ties we mention will be apparent to you 
at once, if you send for samples. You 
will appreciate why Laminars have been 
known to give continuous service for 
over twenty-five years. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 


New England Dept: 12 Pearl St., Boston 


EPTACLES| C. C. Bell, Vice-Pres., Resident Manager 


Head Office & Factories, Wilmington, Del. 


Chemicals and Oils 


For Sizing, Finishing and Dyeing 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


326 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Works at New Brunuswick, N. J. 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 


Guaranteed Quality—Demonstrations Made 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


GREENVILLE, €. 


Adiecteble Pin Grids 


most manufacturers are adopting, knowing 
that they will pay for themselves in a short 
time in the saving of good stock, at high price 


of COTTON today. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


PROVIDENCE, RB.1. 
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DIXIE’S GOOD 
SAMARITANS 


The following by James Copeland and Graham Lee is 
taken from the Washington Post of Monday, May 10th: 


“As the weaving shuttles of the busy loom fashion in 
the fabrie of the cotton cloth an intricate design, so do 
the welfare workers of the Southern cotton mill villages 
weave into the whole fabric of Southern cotton mill life 
the glow of healthful happiness, the industrial strength 
of pure and undiluated Americanism, the perfect har- 
mony that comes with the creation of an honest under- 
standing between manufacturer and employe. 


“The work of these men and women is so unusual, their 
methods are so far advanced, that they have really 
created a profession of their own—a well-paid profession, 
which has for its goal the establishment of perfect hap- 
piness among the workers for whom they are employed. 


“They are experts and are highly paid by the cotton 
mill owners because of their thorough knowledge of the 
needs of the cotton mill workers and their ability to suc- 
cessfully fill those needs. 


“To help them in their task, most of the Southern cot- 
ton mill owners have built beautiful and substantial com- 
munity houses or have supported the building of Y. M. 
C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s. Well equipped playgrounds are 
a part of most mill properties. 


“The welfare workers are usually in charge of these 
community houses. Using them as headquarters, they 
plan wholesome amusement for the young folks of the 
mill community, hold cooking classes, canning clubs, sew- 


ing circles and instruct in sanitation and scientific care 


of infants. 


“The very best in reading matter is furnished the em- 
ployes and the workers are helped to cultivate a knowl- 
edge of and a liking for good literature. 


“On the welfare worker also falls the task of fur- 
nishing operatives with plenty of healthful exercise. For 
this reason most community houses have installed com- 
pletely equipped gymnasiums, where hand ball, basket 
ball, volley ball and a hundred and one other body-build- 
ing games may be played by operatives. Dances, socials, 
banquets and other club features, held under the super- 


vision of the welfare workers, give the operatives the | 


amusement which they require.” 


The greatest advancement in this line of work has been 
made in towns where a good water and sewerage system 
has been installed. A good plumbing system promotes 
health among the inhabitants of the village and permits 
welfare workers to do their best. : 


Mill managers everywhere are taking the advice of 
their local plumbers and engineers and making install- 
ments which will be permanent and of greatest aid to the 
community. 


SOUTHERN STATES SUPPLY CoO. 
Columbia, S. C. 


THE CAHILL IRON WORKS 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE LOWRY COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA SUPPLY CO. 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Frost-Proof Closets 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Great “Flu” Remedy PINESOL — 


Mr. Joseph C. Shephard, Wilmington, N. C. 


Please ship by freight one barrel Pinesol, and have same followed with 
tracer. We will appreciate it very much if you will let this shipment come 
forward right away. For your information will state, that we are getting 
most excellent results from the useo f Pinesol for “flu,’”’ and while we are not 
needing another barrel at this time, we are using every precaution to keep 
a supply on hand at al Itimes. 

Yours very truly, 


GLEN-LOWRY MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
W. M. Sherard, V. P. and Gen. Mgr 
Manufactured by 


JOS. C. SHEPARD, Wilmington, N. C. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, 


All Wool Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth; 


F. C. HITCHCOCK Co. 


48 & 50 Pearl St. BOSTON, MASS 


EXPERT COTTON MILL PLUMBERS ~ 


WALKER ELECTRIC & PLUMBING CO. 
Sepcialists in Cotton Mill and Village Electrical, 
Plumbing and Heating Installations. 
Atlanta, Rome ard Columbus, Ga. 


PNEUMATIC WATER SYSTEMS 


M. L. GANTT 


- COTTON MILL PLUMBING AND HEATING 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Phone 516 


Belcher Heating and Plumbing Co., Inc. 


Special Cotton Mill Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
ATLANTA, GA. 
LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR WORK 


STEPHENSON CO. 


Plumbers & Heaters 
ATLANTA, GA. 


JAS. DOAK 
SPECIAL COTTON MILL PLUMBING AND HEATING 
| ASK FOR ESTIMATES 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 


| 


E. L. STALLINGS COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, &. C. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Cotton Mill and Mill Village Plumbing and Heating. Estimates Sent on Applicatis# 


Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Water Ciosets, Sinks, Boilers, Pipe and Fitting* 
Low Pressure Steam and Hot Water Heating Bollere and Radiators 
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Knit Goods 


-hiladelphia.-Underwear prices 
. » holding firm in what is said to 
_ probably the dullest market in 
--elve months, Heavy weights are 
ing taken in as fast as shipments 
on be made, notwithstanding the 
vancial stress. Jobbers in several 
stances are asking for extended 
and not a few are opposed to 
vaying in advance of re- 
oopt of bill of lading, delayed by 
‘he widespread embargo and refusal 
.{ railreads to accept merchandise. 

Case lots of winter underwear are 
being taken at last previous prices, 
any jobbers finding it necessary to 
ill in thus early, an indication of 
fairly good distribution among re- 
tailers. 

Many manufacturers of heavy 
weights are from six to eight weeks 
hehind their preconceived plan for 
-elling for the first and second quar- 
‘ers of the year, and therefore, with 
jobbers accepting and eager for de- 
liveries, mills are comfortably situ- 
ated. From the mill standpoint, du- 
plicate orders can be deferred for 
some weeks without any disturbance 
of manufacturers’ plans. The trou- 
ble that is most feared is looked for 
in foreed closing down of mills in 
the determination to no longer yield 
(0 demands for increased wages. In 
the event that strikes become gen- 
oral, much of the underwear already 
contracted for will reach distribu- 
‘ors from two to three months late, 
and a shortage at the end of the re- 
‘ail season would seem not improb- 
able, it is. said. ‘That jobbers are 
nindful of a situation more serious 
‘han now is apparent is evidenced 
iy the acceptance of deliveries at a 
‘ine when, in view of the financial 
conditions, it might be desirable to 
defer. 

Thus far, as a general proposition, 
‘ie price trend has been upward. 
(arments which sold at the opining 
' $15 are being delivered at $19.50, 
-od small lots for filling in are being 

With normal duplicate light 
ight underwear buying, mills will 

cared for up to July and August. 
ost of the mills report that they 

- gold tight for the next five to 


six weeks, and a few are in arrears 
with deliveries. | 

The opinion of one manufacturer 
of knit. goods is that there will be no 
reduction in prices for next summer 
goods if there is any showing of 
interest from the jobbing trade be- 
fore October. Furthermore, the 
opinion is that merchants will hot 
be able to replace knit goods stocks 
from wholesalers at the low prices 
they are now getting for merchan- 
dise over the counters. This manu- 
factuer is firmly convinced that with 
all cost of production as they are at 
present the mills eannot afford to 
make any price concessions, and if 
they have to, rather than do so they 
will cease to manufacture. 


It is pointed out that yarns that 
will enter into the manufacture of 
goods for next summer, for instance, 
have been bought at a price which 
was $1.05 more expensive than was 
paid for the same yarn last year. 
“Where does the reduction come 
in?” was the question. 


From another section of the mar- 
ket the suggestion was made that 
perhaps manufacturers would have 
to absorb a certain portion of the 
losses which would be incurred by a 
price reduction, provided yarns stay 
where they are. In other words, the 
mill owners would have to show a 
price reduction example at the very 
roots of production. That spinners 
could easily stand a cut in prices 
was admitted on all sides, 


Jobbers say there is no business 
being transacted that is worth while 
speaking of and they are quite sure 
that replacement values will be 
higher. Yet they are absolutely 
stunned when they think of mer- 
chandising goods at a higher price 
leyel than they are now when busi- 
ness, in spite of all the concessions 
they are willing to make, is so dull. 


It is any man’s guess as to what 
will be the outcome of a very dull 
and uninteresting situation, and a 
lot of stock is placed on the fact 


that a lively demand may occur on | 


the part of the buying public when 
the weather is permanently warm. 


| TALC— 
| A GREAT WEIGHTER 


poses. Its increased use by many 


607 Trust Bidg. 


: Our Talc is air-floated. Its unsurpassed color and high initial re- 
tention make it the best quality of any on the market for filler pur- 


conducted millsthroughout the country is its best testimonial. 

Why pay high prices plus enormous freight rates for an inferior for- 
cign filler when you have the quality filler at reasonable prices right at 
your door. Prices and samples given on request. 


Oliver Quartz Company 


of the largest and most carefully 


Charlotte, N 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting Maximum Production 

Toe Closing - Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


MANUFAC? 


Yor LET Pap 


The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Paper South 
1000—2-4-6 Marietta St. ATLANTA 


Southern Hosiery Mills 


famed for the quality of their product use for Sulphur Black Dyeing 
“AMALIE” SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


highly recommended for light shades as well, and can be used either 
direct in the dye bath or in the last rinse, or both. 


“AMALIE” SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


greatly enhances the shade or color and produces a maximum 
degree of softness. 


Send for barrel on approval with special formula. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Textile Products Division 


262 Pearl Street New York City, N. Y. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 
Over 850,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Roll! Settings 


Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
‘Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
‘Indian Orchard, Mass. 


A 
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D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. 


2nd V.-Pres. 


J. George, 
A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. | 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 
PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


HAVE THEIR 
NAME WILL 


E. W. JORDAN, 
Prest. and Treas. 


J. lL. BRANNAN, 
Vice-Prest. 


and Gen. Mer. 


Atlantic Textile Company 


GENERAL OVERHAULERS OF 


Cotton Mill Machinery 


We Overhaul, Move and Install 


CARDING, SPINNING, SPOOLING, TWISTING, Etc. 


Also Make Frame Alterations. 
pointed. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


P. O. Box 644, Salisbury, N. C. 


Spindles Straightened 
Flyers Balanced and Repaired. 


and ‘Re- 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


Cotten Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


Southern Office, 6 E. Fourth St., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY 
COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 


56 Worth Street 


NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Amsterdam . Hamilton, Can. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, 614 Commercial 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


National 


Manchester, Eng. 


Bank Building 


Textile 


Manufactured 


By 


H. E. Clark 
Mfs. & 
Foundry 
Co. 


BOX 372 
Aflanta, Georgia 


Foundry and Machinists 
High Grade Castings a Specialty 


The Automatic Blower 
and Sweeper 


For 


Mills 


for the Sweeping 
of the alleys and 
under the frames 
in the Spinning, 
Spool and Twister 
Rooms. It soon 
pays for itself in the 


saving of laborand 
brooms. 


Thursday, May 13, 199; 


The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia—The same _§influ- 
ences which have been restricting 
cotton yarn buying heretofore ap- 
pear likely to continue to govern 
{his market for some time to come, 
This becomes more apparent in view 
of reports of manufacturers’ posi- 
tive refusal to consider buying very 
far ahead. 


Demand, such as it is, continues 
spotty, with every count in the list 
trading on its own merits, thus 
making it increasingly difficult to 
keep track of prices. Buying is con- 
fined almost entirely to yarns want- 
ed for immediate use. Dealers who 
can make prompt delivery get the 
business. Those handling the bulk 
of this demand say there is a slight 
tendency for such orders to increase 
in number, but it is also noticed that 


. the individual lots taken are smaller. 


One dealer says his customers are 
all acting as if they were very hard 
up for money, just at present, this 
applying to million-dollar concerns 
as well as the little fellows. Among 
the latter there are some who frank- 
ly state that it is out of the question 
for them to order yarns which may 
not arrive until 30 days after they 
are billed for them, as it has become 
impossible to tie up their limited 
credit resources in this way. 

Prices are extremely irregular. 
Two-ply carded warps 30s are heard 
of as moving at $1.25, and in other 
eases, at $1.35. A spimner recently 
sold a local varn house 50,000 pounds 


- of 308 frame spun earded cones al 


$1, but current sales in this market 
are running at beiween $1.05 and 
$1.40 a pound. For example, an up- 
town mill bought 25,000 pounds at 
$1.06 and a similar quantity at $4.08, 
the Jatter figure bemg the highest 


this mill ever paid for 30s single 
carded cones. 
Another. controversial number 


among knitting yarns is 30s double 
carded cones, in which most of the 
business is being done at $110 a 


pound, with oceasional sales up to 
$1.44 and $1.15 a pound. Recent 


sales include 25,000 pounds of 22s, 
Pennsylvania grade, at 85 cents; 25,- 
000 pounds of 26s at 94 cents and 50,- 
000) pounds of the same count at 95 


—eents a pound. 


Other parts of the list show firm- 
ness in prices, especially where 
spinners are offered new business. 
Late quotations on. two-ply earded 
skeins, for example, give 8s at 75 
cents: 10s at 78 cents; 12s at 80 
cents; 14th cents, and 16s at 


88 cents, with 148-2 carded . 
and tubes quoted at 84 cents. 
Demand for tire yarns, accor: 


to report, is not so flat here as | : 
ported elsewhere, moderate qua) 
lies moving at 90 cents to $1 for 
carded, and at 95 cents to $1.08 


238 carded, with 23s combed trad). 
at anywhere from $1.75 to $2.3, , 
pound, the price governed by |},. 
breaking strength of the yarn, Sv... 
80s single combed Sea Island ya). 
were taken up for insulators at §)°5 _ 
a pound, 


Two-Thirds of Japan’s Exports Ar. 
Textiles. 
a 


A study of Japan’s trade figures 
for the year 1919 reveals several now 
tendencies of consequence. In fact. 
says Will Goettling in the Trans- 
Pacific, two-thirds of Japan's ex- 
ports consist of textile materials. 
which is inclusive of caps, braids, 
knit goods and similar products. 

During 1919 a greater volume a! 
higher prices has swelled silk ex- 
port figures from 500,000,000 yen to 
800,000,000 yen. The demand abroad 
has swung from extreme caution to 
sheer extravagance. The American 
market takes most of Japan’s silk 
and it has seemed at times almos! 
insatiable after the economy prac- 
ticed during the war. 

Cotton yarn and cloth ranked next 
fo silk m the export trade. Cotton 
yarns showed a value of over 11/.- 
000,000 yen, and cloths 280,000,()) 
ven. Together they represent )- 
proximately a fifth of the total value 
of exports, which proportion is 10! 
essentially different from thal 
1918, 

It should be noted, however, [/a' 
cotton yarns show a marked dec)!!!" 
in value in spite of very much hie!:- 
er prices, indicating something 
the decline in quantity. This is «'- 
counted for by the boyeott of J: - 
anese yarns in China and the ra) | 
developments of spinning 


prises there, as well as the tende: 


among Japanese weavers to const © 
these yarns in producing cloth 
export. 

A heavy demand for Japanese « 
ton cloth just compensates for — 
decline in yarn trade, the figure | 
each case being a little over 40," ~ 
ven, 


After leaning up your own Bren’: | 
ises, help your neighbor. He | 
not know how, 


Crompton, 


Anti-Ballooning and 
Furtardo Thread Guides 


These thread guides prevent excessive ballooning and decrease 
breakage of ends on spinning frame. They decrease the work of spin- 
ners and enable each spinner to run more sides. 


J. P. OCONNELL 


Rhode Island 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The dullness in the 
_ifton goods markets is becoming 
ore pronounced ,yet it is manifest 
‘iat weakness does not develop in 
viy general way. Here and there 
cray goods may be picked up at 
lightly lower prices and odd lots of 
)jeached or printed goods may be 
iad from second hands at conces- 
sons. Behef that the jobbers’ stocks 
are exceedingly low in many places 
and the lack of aecumulations of 
jomesties to offer in the markets 
make it very difficult as yet to see 
where concessions will be extensive. 
lt is now thought that the action 
of the jobbers in the next few weeks 
will prove vital in determining the 
course of the summer business. 


There was very litthe demand for 
cloths. When there was any from 
those to whom agents care to sell it 
was not easy to find just the goods 
‘hat were wanted save in small lots. 
Offerings are light but some of the 
speculative staple mumbers may 
now be had on a firm bid even where 
‘he price is not up to the market. 
For 38%-inch 64x60s some holders 
would accept 25e for May deliveries, 
and 26%ec for May deliveries of 39- 
inch 68x72s. Narrow goods may be 
had at 46%ec. Sheetings are quiet 
and may be had at concessions of ic 
from the extreme top by shopping 
among second hands. Fine goods 
trading is very limited. In some 
places it is felt that a wage advance 
is inevitable and that will mean 
higher costs. From this it was ar- 
zued that goods will be worth more, 
henee why should they be sold? 


This has been one of the most 
quiet weeks which the gray goods 
inarket has experienced: In some 
‘ime, according to many opimions 
vhich were heard. Prices were re- 
vorted slightly easier again yester- 
jay, in many constructions, with 
no trading heard. While 
any insist that, fundamentally, the 
~ tuation has not changed from what 
vas true several weeks ago, they ad- 
ul that the bearish atmosphere now 
-vevailing indicates a period of 
{ubetness. 


No real printeloth trading ‘was re- 
oorted. For 68x72s, 4.75 yard, the 


{7%ec, net. 


general idea in the market, for spots, 
was 2d%c. In 64x60s, 5.35 yard, 25c 
was asked for spots, and some stated 
they believed July-August could be 
had at 23%c. Second hands were 
said to be willing to consider 32c¢ for 
8) squares, 4.00 yard, for May-June. 
In 72x76, 4.25 yard, 29 cents was 
considered the market for nearby 
goods, second hands. 


In 44x40, 8.20 yard, second hands 
offered Eastern spots at 16%c, and it 
was generally intimated that slight- 
ly better might be done on Southern 


Spots of 5.50 yard sheetings, were 
reported offered by second hands, at 
In 34 inch, 5.00 yard, it 
was generally stated that 19%c, net, 
could be done in second hands. It 
was stated that 6.15 yard had sold 
in second hands at 17%c, net, for 
early summer. Some were said to 
be trying to get 36 inch, 5.00 yard at 
under 19¢ net, but nothing definite 
was heard as to what results had 
been accomplished. In 4,70 yard, 
opinions were heard to the effect 
that 21442c, net, might be shaded in 
second hands, for nearby goods. 
Some spots of 36 inch, 3.25 yard, in 
second hands, were said to have been 
offered at 27%c, net. In 40 inch, 5.50 
yard, second hands asked 20 cents, 
net, for May-June-July. 


Quotations were as follows: 


Pr’t cloths, 28-in., 64x64s.. 17% 
Pr’t cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 16% 
Pr’t cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. . 16% 
Gray g' ds, 39-in., 64x64s... 20% 
Gray g’ds, 39-in., 68x72s...25% a26 
Gray g’ds, 30-in., 60x80s... 32% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 29 
B’n sheet’gs, 4-yd., 56x60s.. 26 
B'n sheet'gs, So. standard. . 30 
‘Tickings, 8-ounce ......... 
Stand. staple ginghams.... 27% 
Dress ginghams ..........« 35 
Standard prints ........... 21 
Kid finished cambrics...... 20. 


Right per cent of all fires last year 
were due to electricity. Cheap in- 
sulation, amateur wiring, short cir- 
cuits and ares caused more fires 
than the old kerosene lamp. 


Sole Selling Agents 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
MERCHANDISING 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Bleachers Blue, That Correct Tone 


which appeals to the experienced eye of the buyer 

of white goods is produced by using Marston’s 

Bleachers Blue. Costs no more than the ‘‘just as 
good’’ and will give the results desired 


Fast and Uniform 


John P. Marston Company 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


REEVES, JENNINGS & CO. 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills Producing 
COTTON FABRICS 


Poe Converting, Manufacturing, Jobbing and Export Trades 
55 Leonard Street NEW YORK ITY 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, New York 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 


TAPE 


OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 


demonstrated that they have ne superior. 


DRIVES Barber ie Lowell, Mass. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


trials by practically all machinery makers have | 


Special Products Works 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


[A pure tallow scientifically rendered soluble. 


WM. C. 


A superior product to natural tallow. 
and will not decompose or turn rancid. Will not impart a “‘sour’® or disagreeable odor to the fabric, as will naturally beef tallow. 


ROBINSON & SON CONPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


It will flow. at. ordinary temperatures, is antiseptically treated, 


CHARLOTTE 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Want Department 


| —— 
| 
| 


If you are needing men for any 
rosition or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 


J. ZAGORA MFG. CO. 


1309 Mint Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Modern shop. wants contracts 
for machine parts or assembling 
any quantity, quality or material, 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER 
TRANSMISSIONS 
Secure Data and Estimates of 
“MORSE” DRIVES 
SAVE Construction, Space, Light, 
Fuel. Producing More with Less. 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Machinery Wanted. 
A new mill now under con- 
struction would lke to commu- 


for sale. We would like to buy Philadelphia 


nicate with some mill having Engineering Services, Assistance, 
4x8 speeders and 5%x11 slubbers 


these for delivery any time be- 


fore January, 1921. Address New 
Mill, care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Machinery For Sale. 
1600 Draper Model E Looms 
36-inch to 44-inch. Partial de- 


livery could be made at once. 
4 H. & B. Slashers. 


Address P. O. Box 788, Paw- 


For Sale. tucket, R. I. 


120 feet 3 inch pipe: 


100 feet 1% inch pipe. 
375 feet % inch pipe. 
And fittings for Slasher Sizing 
System. 
Approximately: 
700 feet 12 inch 


Rings Wanted. 
Want 41,000 to 5,000—1% inch 
spinning rings. Address R. A. M. 


175 feet 30 inch 
50 feet 36 inch ) 
Galvanized Exhaust Pipe for car- 


Wanted. 


'rying dust from pickers and One Short Chain Beamer. Good 
Apply Ira R. Hayes, Supt. | pay and place to live. Apply ¢ 
Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. F. Foster, Burlington, N. C. 


We have for immediate delivery 
6,000 spindle equipment incudig 
all supplies. 


Southern shipping point 


Atlante Textile Machinery Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, May-43, 1920. 


| Free Service Department | 


Any mill in need of superintendent, 
0 ,erseer, second hand, loom fixer, card For Sale 
xTinder or any class of men other than f 
operatives may insert a notice in this One (1) 8,000 H 
column for two weeks, free of charge. If 
the name of the mill is not given and the 
answers come care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, the cost of stamps used in forward- 
ing replies must be paid by the advertiser. 


pressure condensing engine. | 
excellent condition. 
running. Address, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Wanted. 
One first class warp twist-in 


Cooper Company’s high and low 
Can be see) 
Loray Mills 


hand at 5%e per hundred. Can 
easily make $30 to $385 per week. 


Number of yarn 22 to 28. Brogon 


Mills, Anderson, 8. C. Wanted. 


one sliver lap machine, ten inch 


cans. Watts Mills, Laurens, §S. C. Lowell, N.C. 


One good cementer or burner. 


For Sale. 45e per hour for cementer; 4(: 
Ten (10) six head Model A per hour for burner. None bi: 
| Whitin single nip Combers and workers need apply. Addres- 


Lowell Roller Covering Company. 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Southern Representative: 
C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Specialties for the Textile Trade 


Works and Office - ATLANTIC, MASS. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SUPPLIES Electrical 


MACHINERY 


Textile 
HARDWARE 


Looms For Sale 


192 40 inch Stafford Automatic Looms. 
May, juneand July. Splendid condition. 


HENRY H. ORR 
315 Palmetto Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


Delivery, 


CAL C. WALKER 8. A. TOMPKINS 


Walker-Tompkins Company 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


LET US FIGURE YOUR MILL AND VILLAGE 


11 West Fifth Street CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Linker Troubles, 
Electrical Stop Motion Troubles 
All Kinds of Warper Troubles 


Taken care of by Experts 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Builders of Warpers, Linkers, Ballers, Reels, Etc. 


CAROLINA SIZING & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Manufacturers of O. K. PRODUCTS 


0. K. TALLOW 


0. K. SIZING 
SOLUBLE OILS 


TALC 
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BUREAU 


che fee for joining our employment 
» reau for three months is $2.00 which 
. || also cover the cost of carrying a 
«> all advertisement for one month. 

if the applicant is a subscriber to the 
~ uthern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
« -iption is paid up to the date of his 
) ning the employment bureau the above 
is onky $1.00. 

During the three monchs’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
-ineies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
nan Who joins our employment bureau. 
Lut we do give them the best service o 
. y employment bureau connected with 
‘ie Southern Textile Industry. 

\\ANT position as overseer spinning by 
young man. Can furnish good refer- 
ence from all former employers; have 
been on present job as overseer spin- 
ning five years, but wonld change for 
larger job. Experienced on numbers 
from 8's to 26's warp and hosiery yarn. 
Address No, 2678. 


| 


\WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Have had eighteen years experience on 
all grades of cotton yarns. Am 34 years 
of age. Married and can furnish refer- 
ence. Address No. 2679. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


furnish references and will prove abil- 
ity if given trial. Address No. Z6¥6. 


reference as to character and ability 
Address No. 2723. 


WAN'T position as superintendent by 
practicul carder aud spinner = alu 
curuer. Just nnished correspondence 
course On weaving. Address No. 409: 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning in large mill. Have 
good record and can furnish reference. 
Aadress No, 2724. 


WAN‘ position as overseer of spinning. 
NOW employed but want large room. 
bxapenienceu Oh long and short stapie, 
lilic coarse yarn, married. 
Ol Nelp and Can turnish ref- 
Address No, 


WAN'T position as overseer Of Spilling 
or sSUperim§tendent Of sinall yaru Mill. 
LUrlisn rererchces a8 lo characver 
aullity. Audress NO. 2/00. 


WAN'L position as overseer of weaving 
by good Imai With $i years experience 
mii, 12 OVerseer. Preter 
work ou wWraper looms. Address 
NO. 2402, 


WANT position as overseer of carding ii 
North Carolina mill Can turnmish goou 
relerences aS tu cuaracter and abiity. 
auuress No, 2703. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
ou iaraper looms. running sheetings 
and. Have had iz years experience Lu 
weave rvom. Now second hand in 
large mili. Can iurulsh good reierence, 
AUUPESS INO, 


WANT. position as superintendent of 
yarn mill of from 4,000 to 15,000 spin- 
dies. Have had 15 years experience as 
carder and spinner on fine and coarse 
yarns and can give good reference from 
present employer. Address No. 2680. 


WAN'T position as superintendent’ of 
yarn miiilior overseer of carding and 
spinning in large mill Now employeu 
us superinteident of small mill but 
to change. . Z8 years old. 
reference. Aduress No. 2706. 


\\ANT position as overseer of carding in 
North Carolina or Virginia on white or 
colored work. Thirty-four years old 
and ¢€an give good reference. Address 
No. 2681. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
spinning mill by man with experience 
on most all kinds of yarns and can fur- 


excellent reference. Address Nb. 


WANT position as superintendent § of 
yarn or weave mill of 10,000 spindles or 
more. Now employed as superintend- 
ent and can furnish reference as to 
and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as Superintendent or 
carder in large mill. Now giving sat- 
isfaction aS superintendent of two mills 
in different cities and on account of 
having to be away from family would 
like to make change. Address No. 2684. 


WAN'T position as overseer of weaving 
by man With long experience on ducks, 
drilis, twills, and sheeting. 18 years 
experience on Draper looms. Married, 
39 years of age, and strictly sober. Now 
employed as overseer vut for personal 
reasous would lke change. Address 
No. 2707. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have worked in mill for 27 years and 
have had 25 years experience as over- 
seer and fixer. Can furnish best of 
retrerence. Address No. 2708. 


WANT position as overseer of card room 
by a hustler who can get results. Would 
take road job on good mill specialty. 
Address No, 2709. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning. Can furnish reference i! 
wanted. Now employed as night spin- 
ner but want day work. Address 
No. 2710. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer- 
ably in North Carolina, Must pay at 
least $3,500 a year to begin. Have 
never been superintendent but thor- 
oughly understand operation of mill and 
‘an back up statements with doing. 
Can get production. Address No, 2685. 


“ANT position as overseer of carding in 
large mill or carding and spinning jn 
medium size mill. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 2686 . 


VANT position as superintendent on 
wilt or colored work or overseer of 
arge weave room. Have been sup@in- 
tendent for 20 years and can furnish 

t of reference. Address No. 2687. 


VANT position as superintendent or 
manager of cotton mill in Piedmont 


Carolina. Can furni 
dress No. 2688 rnish reference. Ad- 


nee position as overseer of spinning. 
ere employed as overseer of spinning 
— twisting and can furnish best of 
eference. Address No. 2689. 


Position as superintendent or 
: erseer of carding in large mill. Can 
bein. reference as to ability and 
“naracter, Address No. 2690. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
but spertenced mill man now employed 

ut want larger job. Address No. 2692. 


Position as superintendent or 
of spinning if salary is large 
cosa - Resigned former place on ac- 
aa of health but now fully recovered 

ready to come promptly. Good rer- 


erence as to char ; 
dress No. 2698. acter and ability: Ad 


WANT position as master mechanic in 
good mill. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 2711. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
by man with 10 years = experience. 
Would not consider less than $35 per 
week. Address No. 2712. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
good mill. Long experience and can 
turnish referenee. Address ‘No. 2713. 


WANT position as overseer of Weave 
room. Good reference as to character 
and ability. Address No. 2725. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
or second hand in large room with pros- 
pects of something better. Preter good 
wraper loom job. 23 years practical ex- 
perience. Address No, 2/26. 


WAN’ position as overseer of card room 
by man with 14 years experience as 
overseer. (00d manager of help. 
Must pe large room or would = take 
jou. Can make Change 
quick. resent location is only rea- 
bull Change. Address 2/27. 

WAWN'L position as superintendent ol 
or spial Weave miil. 
eaperience ua voth carded 
yaril, rvefereuse irom past 
present employers, Adaress 
INO. 


position as  superimtenaent or 
UVerseer UL in large Mik. 
yours wil, yours aS uVverseer, 


Ppusitiou “a8 culel engiieer ol Muas- 
permicct On Sleain, electric and Water. 
so Years practical eaperience anu o 
Yeurs Address .NO. 


WAN L pusitiOn a8 of yara 


or OVersecr OL Caraing. Woulau 
vousiuer Tew mill and take some tOCK 
Address No. 2731. 


WANT .positiun as superintendent by 
man with long practical experience aiiu 
Can produce the 
xvoous. Address No, 27382. 

WAN: position as superintendent »b) 
man with experience on all kinds oO. 
work, Wwoou manager. Can turnisi 
best ot reference. Address No. 2733. 


WAN‘! position as overseer of carding 
in ijarge mill, or carding and spinning 


in ‘meulum size mill or superintendent ° 


of small mill that pays tair salary. At 
present overseer ol carding. Good 
reusons for change. Address No. 27/84. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mili anywhere in pouth that needs 
a hustier that can hold help and get 
results. Now overseer of carding 
spinning. Age 35. Address No, 2/385. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mult, Have had experience on 
various kinds of work and am thor- 
ougniy competent. Can hold help and 
khiuwWw what production is and can get it. 
Address No, 2785. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
electrician. HKxperienced in all kinds otf 
shop work and power, Good reference. 
Adaress No. 2739. 


WANT position as overseer carding by 
man with long experience on white 
and eolored work. Married man 36 
years old. Have had 15 years ex- 
perience in card room. Strictly sober. 
Am holding position as overseer in card 
room at present. No cause for change 
except want better job. Can give ‘good 
reference if wanted. Address 2714. 


WANT position as overseer of weave 
room. Good reference as to character 
and ability. Address No. 2716. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or carder and spinner in 
small mill. Address No. 2740. 

WANT position as overseer of carding 
by man with experience and ability to 
get production. Good reference. Ad- 
dress No. 2741. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
ing. Now employed but want to get 
on combed and carded yarns and weav- 
ing. No wemployed but want to get 
back -in Carolinas. Address No. 2742. 


WANT position as assistant superin- 
tendent or spinner or carder in large 
mill. Now employed but would like 
to change: Address No. 2719. 


WANT position as carder in large mill 
or earder and spinner in small mill. 
Good reference as to character and 
ability. Address No. 2743. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
by married man, age 40. Have been 
working in weave room for 25 years, 7 
years as overseer. Experience on all 
kinds of looms. Now vwverseer but want 
larger room. Addrews No, 2720. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in medium size mill. Married, 26 
years old, 6 years experiences as sec- 
ond hand and night overseer on Nos. 
from 20s to 100s. Want day job. Ad- 
dress No. 2721. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Married, 33 years old. Good manager 
of help and a hustler for production. 
Can get good help and hold it. Address 
No, 2744. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving or yarn mill, or overseer of 
carding in large mill. Have been over- 
seer of carding for some time but re- 
signed for good reasons and have ref- 
erecence from all employers. Can come 
at once. Address No. 2745. 


pose position superintendent of mill of 
10,000 to 30.000 spindles. EXxpe- 
on hosiery yarns and can fur- 
excellent references. Address No. 


oa position as carder at not less than 
ber week. Age 38. Christian. Can 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large mill. Have had long experience 
on all kinds of work and can give 
satisfaction. Address No. 2722. 


WANT position as bookkeeper for cotton 
mill. Experienced double entry book- 
keeper and general office man. Good 


WANT position with progressive mill 
that has good village and doing welfare 
work. Now office man doing work 
from making out pay rolls to financial 
reports. Have sister who is experienc- 
ed welfare worker. Would like to lo- 
cate in Carolinas with large mill keep- 
ing up to date in methods and can use 


both of us in our respective lines. Will- 
ing workers and can give satisfaction 
and service. Address No. 2746. 


WANT position as electrical graduate, 15 


years experience installing, operating, 
testing, inspecting, maintenance and 
repair of switchboards, generators, 
motors, speed controllers, etc., select- 
ing electrical equipment, handle labor, 
ali kind wiring work for light and 
power service. Desire responsible posi- 
tion as electrical engineer, electrical 
supt. or chier electrical. Married, age 
$6 years. Employed, but available on 
short notice. State salary for man 
competent to take complete charge of 
electrical department, Address No, 274s. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 


or spinning in large mill or both in 
smaii mill or superintendent. Energetic 


‘young man witn experience in two or 


three large milis. Good reference, Ad- 
aress No. 2747. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 


ent or assistant manager of cotton mill. 
Have high technical education in tex- 
tie Manufacture and valuabie expe- 
rience in a managerial capacity. Ad- 
aress No. 2749. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 


or superintendent. HReterence as tw 
character and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


good mill by man now employed and 
“e. Ving, satistaction but for good rea- 
sons wish to make change. Address 
No. 2751. 


WANT position as. superintendent or 


overseer of spinning in good mill in 
Carolinas or Virginia. Now employed 
as superintendent in far Southern mill 
and want to get back near home on 
account of health. Good reference. 
Address No, 2752. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 


dium size’ mill. Now employed but 
wish to change for good reasons. Can 
furnish reference if wanted. Address 
No. 2758. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 


ent of large mill or manager or super- 
intendent of- small mill. Long prac- 
tical experience and graduate of Ga. 
Tech of 1911. References from past em- 
ployers. Address No. 2754. 


WANT position of superintendent. of 


either yarn or weaving mill. 39 years 
of age Experienced on 8s to 80s. 
Combed and carded yarns. Can furnish 
best reference. Now employed would 
like to correspond with parties need- 
ing a good man. Address No. 2756. 


WANT position as pay-roll clerk in large 


textile mill by a young man. Married. 
With five years practical experience, 
thoroughly conversant with production 
records of varied sizes of hank-roving 
and yarns, can operate a comptometer. 
Address No. 2757. | 


WANT position as superintendent of 


small or medium size yarn mill, I 
have sixteen years experience as over- 
seer of carding and spinning, twisting, 
winding, ruling, etc., and have eight 
years experience as superintendent. I 
would consider an overseers position. 
Am experienced on coarse and fine 
numbers, on white and colored yarns. 
Can furnish best of reference as to 
character and ability. I am 46 years 
old and have aéi=§family. Address 
No. 2758. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 


in good mill. Now employed and giv- 
ing satisfaction but want larger roo. 
Address No. 2759. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 


Now employed and getting over 100% 
production with less than 1% seconds. 
Want larger job and can furnish best 
of reference. Address No. 2760, 


WANT position as superintendent of 


either yarn or plain weaving mill or 
as carder and spinner. Am now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction and have 
had long experience on both carding 
and spinning. Good references. 0. 
dress No. 2761. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 


in 30,000 or 40,000 spindle mill. Have 
had 12 years experience as overseer, 39 
years of age, married and can fur- 
nish best of reference. Address No. 
2762. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 


seer of carding or spinning or b6th. 
Good reference as to character and 
ability. Address No, 2776. 
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Abell-Howe Co., Michigan Ave., 
il 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Chicago, 


Aladdin Co., The, Bay City, Mich. 

Alien, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 

Allen Spindle Corporation, 80 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Audit Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 

American Kron Scale Co., 430 E. 53rd St., 
New York. 

American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Paper Mfg. Co., New Orleans, 


La 
American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

American Trust Co., Bond Dept., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar ©Co., Providence, 

Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta. Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames 
Boston, Mass. 


Atlantic Textile Co., Salisbury, N. C. 


Harber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 

Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Belcher Heating & Plumbing Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 3 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Bradford Belting Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Bidg., 


Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Campbell, John, & Co., New York. 
Carolina Size & Chemical Co., Charlotte, 
Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K., Providence, R. IL. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ml. 
Clark Mfg. Co., H. E., Box 372, Atlanta, 


Ga. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 

Collins Bros. Machine ©Co., Pawtucket, 
m.. 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 

Cotton States Belting & Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Courtney ©Co., Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 


—D— 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co., 

Dodson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., 


Philadelphia. 
Trenton, 


Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 

is Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 

Doak, James, Greenville, S. C. 

S., 506 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Eureka Iron Works, Inec., Lincolnton, 
Farnsworth Co., Conshoocken, Pa. 
Feiton Brush Co., D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Fulton Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Gantt, M. L., Salisbury, N. C. 

Garland Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 

General blectric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
Gillespie Motor Co., Patterson, N. 
Griswold Supply Co., Macon, Ga. 


Hetherington & Sons, John, 10 High St., 
Koom 1125, Boston, Mass. 

Hine Brous., 50 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Hirsch Lumber Co., 1203 Heard Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hitchvovk Co., F. C., 50 Pearl St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Hunter Machinery Co., Marion, N. C. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 

Hyatt Koller Bearing Co., Metropolitan 
‘lower, New York. 


lig Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, Il. 
ivey Manufacturing Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Atianta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C.; 


Jones Machinery Co., 
J. Spencer Turner Co., 
New York, 


—K— 


Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
York. 
Keever Stanch Co., 


Klipstein & Co., 


Greenville, 8. C. 
A., New York. 


Ladew Co., Edw. R., Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
ill, 


Lowry Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lyster Chemical Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. lL. 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Trenton, Mags, 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk §St., Boston, 
M 


ass. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Millers Indemnity Underwriters, Green- 
ville, 8. 

Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co., Union, 8S. C. 

Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 
s. C 


Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

National Gum & Mica Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

New Brunswick Chemical ©Co.,, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


N. Y & N. J. Labricant Co., 165 Broad- 
way, New York. 

N. Y. Leather Belting Co., Brooklyn, 
N: Y. 

Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N, J. 

Norwood Mngineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Gdell Hardware Co., Greensboro, N. C. - 
Vliver Quartz Co., Oharlotte, N. C, 


—P— 


t’'arks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring O©o., Central 
Falis, 1, 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Verry-Mann Electric Co., Columbia, 8. C. 

Vhiladeiphia Textile Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Piayer, E. 8S., Greenville, 8. C. 

Kegulator Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 

uro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


iteeves, Jennings & Co., 55 Leonard St., 
New York. 

ithae Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

kKtobinson & Sons Co., Wm. C., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Regers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

lioessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 

tufmsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N .C. 


Sargents Sons Corp., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. 


-Seaife & Sons Co., Wm. Oakmont, Pa. 


Scott & Co., Henry L., Providence, R. I. 

Screw Machine Prvuducts 
Providence, R. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Shepard, Jos. C., Wilmington, N. C. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. 

Southern Motors Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C, 

Southern States Supply Co., Columbia, 
<, 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 


burg; 8. C. 
Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 
Stallings Co., E. L., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Fire Without Having 


Standard Fibre Co., Somerville, M... 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Pa 
Stein, Hall & Co., 61 Broadway, New York 
Stephenson Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 
Swan & Finch Co., New York. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, y, 
Sykes Bros., Joseph, Charlotte, N.C 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. c. 

Texas Co., The, 17 Battery Place, \., 
York. 

Textile Banking Co:, New York. 

Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, \ © 

Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birminghan, Ala 

Taledo Scale Co., Raleigh, N. Cc. | 

Machine Works, Troy: N. 

Tripod Paint Co., 68 N. Broad St. 4:. 
lanta, Ga. 

Turner Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lumber Co., A. C., Oharleston 
s. C. 


United Chemical Products Corp., York ¢& 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 

U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

Universal Winding Co. Boston, Mass. 


Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. . 
Haywood Dept., T. Holt., 65 Leonard st. 


New York. 

Virginia Carolina Supply Co., Richmond 

Vogel Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Walker Electric & Plumbing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Walker-Tompkins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Watraven Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Warwick C o., A. J., Memphis, Tenn. 

Watts, Stebbins & Co., 44 Leonard St. 
New York, 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co. 
Carteret, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

Clarence Whitman & Son, New York. 

Wingfield & Hundley, Richmond, Va. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woo"- 
socket, R. I 


Yadkin Brick Yards; New London, N. ©. 


A Cleaning Period 0: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


‘THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Tos Reclothed 


Lickerins Rewound 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 
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y ursday, May 13, 1920. SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
NDITIONERS— BUILDINGS— DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND GREASES— 

AIR Crane Company Lockwood, Green & Co. LOCKERS, METAL— Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 

SOMPRESSORS— Turner Construction Co. H. W. Butterworth & Sons _ Swan @ Finch Co. 

Chalmers Mfg. Co. CARD CLOTHING— Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. GRID BARS— 

-ower Regulator Company Ashworth Bros. Saco-Lowell Shops Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

SHERS AND COOLERS— Jos. Sykes Bros. Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. HEATING CONTRACTORS— 

AIR W uae SacoLowell Shops DRAWING FRAMES— Walker Electric & Plumbing Co. 
(See The Whitin Machine Works. Saco-Lowell Shops Walker-Tompkins Co. 
ARCHIT ES CARD GRINDERS— DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— HEDDLES— 

Sirrine. 8. S$. Roy & Sons Co. Wm, Robinson & Son Co. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

| ockewaaale Green & Co. The Whitin Machine Works Arabol Mfg. Co. HOUSES— 
ARMATURE WINDING— CARDS— Co. Aladdin Company, The 

SacoLowell Shops osson ane. 
Charlotte Electric Repair Co. Whitin bMachina Werle Bu Pont de Nemours @ Co. HOSIERY MACHINES— 
S— 

asH HANG oor Gillespie Motor Company A. Kilpstein & Co. American Moistening Company 
Link-Belt Company. . Lyster Chemical Co. 

TOMATIC FOR Machine Work. Metz, H. A. & Co., Inc Carrier Engineering Corporation 

Av niadelphia Textile Machinery Co. CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— . National Aniline and Chemica! Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Abell Howe Co. New Brunswick Chemical Co. Baten 9 P 


Whitin Machine Works 


AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 

Power Regulator Company 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
american Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket: Machine and Press Co. 


SsALL BEARINGS— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. (Roller) 


BALLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BANKS— 

Textile Banking Co. 

American Trust Co. 
BAROMETERS— 

Tagilabue Mfg. Co., J. 
BANDING— 

American Textile Banding Ce., 
Barber Mfg. Co. 

BEAMERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAMING AND WARPING M’CHY— 
Crompton & Knwies Loom: Works. 
Draper Corporation 

Mossberg Co., Frank 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

BEARING, BALL— 

(See Ball Bearings). 

3EARINGS, ROLLER— 

(See Roller Bearings) 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company 

BELT LACING LEATHER— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Edw. R. Ladew Co.,' Inc. 

New York Leather Belting Co. 
BELTING—(LEATHER) 

Bradford Belting Co. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Edw. R, Ladew Co., Inc. 

New York Leather Belting Co. 
BELTING, SILENT CHAIN— 

Abell Howe Co. 
Link-Belt Go. 

Morse Chain Co. 
BELT CEMENT— 
Ladew & Co., E. R 
New York Leather 
BELT DRESSIN 
Ladew & Co,, E. 
New York Leather Beltina Co. 
Wm. ©. Robinson & Son Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 


United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wm. C, Robinson Son Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantle Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
K'lpstein & Go. 
Soessier Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
_-yster Chemical Co. 
‘ational Aniline and Chemical Ce. 
‘ewport Chemical Works. 
Scydel Mfg, Go. 
BLOWERS 
Perke-Cramer Co. 
Electrie Co, 
lark, HL. BL, Mfg. Co. 
BOSBIN CLEANER... 
Terrell Machine Co. 
AND SPOOLS— 
8S. Courtney Co. 
Corporation 
David Brown Go. 
Mosshery Co., Frank 
‘crod! Fiber Co. 
80'_ERg— 
ER HOUSE COI/VEYORS— 
ink-Belt Go. 
BRICK— 
Yadkin Brick Go. 
“ALL SYSTEMS — 
Screw Machine Products Corp. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Firth Wm 


tne. 


Belting Co. 


Saco. Lowell 8h 

ops 
Whitin Machine Works 
BROOMS— 

Montgome Craewfo 
Aladdin 


Com 
uxbuey, pany, The 


A. c., Lumber Ce. 


CONNECTORS, Frankel 


LinkBelt Company 

Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 

SacoLowell Shops 
COAL AND ASHE CARRIERS 
LinkBelt Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Reeves, Jennings Co. 

Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 

Clarence Whitman 

Watts, Stebbin & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 

General Electric Company 
CONCRETE— 

Turner Construction Co. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION— 
Turner Construction Co. 

COOLING TOWERS— 

Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co, 
CONDENSERS— 

Farnsworth Company 

Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 
Solderless 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & So Co. 


ne 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Firth, Wm, 
Jones Machinery Co, 
Mason Machine Works 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery 
Roy & Son Co., B.. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
COTTON ‘SOFTENERS— 
United Chemical Products Corp, 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co, 
Arabol Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Kiipstein & Co., A. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Firth, Wm. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
COTTON FABRICS 
Reeves, Jennings Co. 
J. Spencer Turner Co. 
Fred'k Vietor & Achelis 
COTTON YARNS— 
Mauney-Steel Company 
J. Spencer Turner Co. 
CREDIT INFORMATION— 
American Credit Indemnity Co. 
DIAL SCALES— 
American Kron Scale 
Toledo Scale Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 


Co. 


Masury Young Co. 
TheSeyde! Mfg. Co. 
DOBBIES— 


The Stafford Company 

The Whitin Machine Works 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Fibre Speciality Mfg. Co. 

~«-atneroid Sales Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Universal Winding Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metailic Drawing Roll Cemopanv 


DRINKING FOUNTA:AL 
Puro Sanitarv Drinkina Fountair Ca 

DRIVES. SILENT CHAIN 
Abell Howe Co. 

Link.Belt Company 
Maree Chain Co. 

DRYERS. CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Gillespie Motor Company 

DOUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
Firth 

BRUSHES— 

m D. Felton Grush Co. 

CASES. PACKING— 

(Ree Boxee) 


Newport Chemical Works. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn & Sons. 

Campbell, John, & Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 
DYEING MACHINES— 

Delahunty Dyelng Machine Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION— 

Alllse Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC LAMPS— 

Robinson, F. E. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

(See Motors) 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 

Allls, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Genera’ Electric Co. 

Wingfield & Hundley.: 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 

Huntington & Guerry 
F. E. Robinson. 

Walker Electric & Plumbing Co. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS— 
Huntington & Guerry 
Michael & Bivins, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL M’'CH’Y REPAIRING— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Charlotte Electric Repair Co. 
Michael & Bivins, 
Wingfield & Hundley. 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 
J. E. Sirrine 
EX TRACTORS— 
Gillesple Motor Co. 
.. Tothurst Machine Works 
FANS AND BLOWERS— 
lig Electric Ventilating 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Farnsworth Co. 
FINISHERS—COTTON— 
United Chemical Products Corp, 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 


Co. 


Stein, Hall & Co. 
A. Klilpstein & Company 
Metz, H. A. & Co., Inc. 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 


(See Dyeing, Drying and Finishing 
| 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTING— 

American Supply Co. 
FILTERS— 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Firth, Wiltllam 

Metallic Drawing Mol! Co. 

Whitin Machine Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 

Southern Spindie 
FUSES— 
' Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
FLYERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Ge. 

The Whitin Machine orks 
REARS (SILENT)— 

General Electric Company 
GENERATORS— 

Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
GRINDING MACHINERY— | 

8. Roy & Sons Co. 


Fiyer Co. 


GRINDERS (CARD)— 
®. 8 Roy & Sone Co. 
GRATES— 


McNauahton Mfa. Co. 
Pureka Iron Works 
Tromas Grate Gar Ce. 


‘INSURANCE 


HYDROMETERS— 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 

HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
Tothurst Machine Co. 
Gillespie Motor Company 


(LIABILITY)— 
Bailey & Collins 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
LACE LEATHER— 
(See Belt Lacing Leather). 
LAMPS, ELECTRIC— 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Robinson, F. E. 
LATHES— 
Montgomery & Crawford 
Walraven Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper 


LIABILITY INSURANCE— 
Bailey & Collins. 
LOOMS— 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Mason Machine Works 
Stafford Company 
LOCKERS, METAL— 
J. D. Collins 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Mason Machine Works 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LUMBER— 
Hirsch Lumber Co. 
Tuxbury, A. C., Lumber Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
MACHINE TOOLS— 
Walraven Co. 


MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Butterworth, H. & Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
METAL PAINT— 

Peasiee-Gaulbert Co. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll 
VETERS— 

Allls, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 

American Supply Co. 


MILL STOCKS— 


Hill, Clark @ Co, 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Turner Construction Ce. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Ge. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jones Machinery Co, 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Perry-Mann Electrie Co. 

Robinson, F. 

Montgomery Crawford. 

Sullivan Hardware Company 

Smith Courtney Co. 

Odell Hardware Co. 
Eureka Iron Works 
Walraven Co. 

MOTORS— 

Allls, Chatmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Howell Electric Motor Co. 
Wingfield & Hundley. 
Watlraven Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 

Wm. G. Robinson & Sons Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

Southern Cotton Oj! Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Whitin Machine Worke 


Co. 
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| CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISE RS} 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 


Kouthern Spindle & Fiyer Ce. 

Atiantic Textile Co. 
PACKINGS, LEATHER— 

New York Leather Belting Co. 
PAINT— 


Detroit Graphite Company 
Johnson Paint Co. 
Peasliee-Gaulbert Co. 
Southern Cotton Oi! Co. 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 
Tripod Paint Co, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Woonsocket Machine 
Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
PICKER STICKS— 
ivey Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks Cramer Co. 

Walraven Co. 


PLUMBERS— 
Beicher Piumbing & Heating Co. 
L. Gartt. 
Jas. Doax 
Kautsine Co. 
Stephenson Company 
E. L. Stallings Co. 
Walker Electrtic and Plumbing Ce. 
Walker-Tompkins Co. 


PLUMBERS. SUPPLIES— 
Joseph A Vogel Co. 
Cahill tron Works (The) 
Virginia-Carolina Supply Co. 
Southern States Supply Co.’ 
Lowry Company 
Watraven Co. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
J. D. Collins 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Abell-Howe Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General. Electric Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. | 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
Whittin Machine Works. 
Odell Hardware Co. 
Watlraven Co. 


PRESSES— 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

PRINTERS— 

Publishing Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation 
The Whitin Machine Works - 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

PULLLEYS— 

(See Power Tranmission Machinery). 

PUMPS, BOILER FEED— 

Farnsworth Company 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 

PUMPS, DEEP WELL— 
Signor Pump & Well Co. 
Rumsey Pump Co. 

QUILL CLEANER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


EGULATORS— 
Tagilabue Mfg. Co. 
Power Regulator Company 
®EPAIRERS— 
Cotton States Wagon Co. 

FING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

ROLLS— 

American Supply Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Ce. 

ROOFING PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Ce. 

Peasiee-Gaubert Co. 

Johnson Paint Ce. 
Walraven Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Ce. 
Allen Spindle Corporation 

ROLLER CLOTH— 
Hitchcock, F. C., Company 

ROOF ING— 

Atianta Gas Light Ce. 
Watraven Co. 

FOVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fiber Ce. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Ce. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Werke 
Saco-Lowell Shope 


Press Co. 


& Co. 


SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

(See Drinking Fountaine) 
SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 


SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
(See Power Tranmission Machinery). 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHRUBBERY— 
J. Van Lindley 


SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SIZING COMPOUNDS 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical. Ce 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Ine. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
National Gum & Mica Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Hine Bros. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. . 
Bosson & Lane 7 ‘ 
New Brunswick Chemical Coe. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., tne. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 


STEAM REGULATORS— 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
-Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Company 


SOAPS— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co 

' Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Ce. 
A. Klipstein & Ce. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 


H. A. Metz @ Co., 


STEAM TRAPS— 
Farnsworth Co. 
Power Regulator Company 
STRAPPING LEATHER 
New York Leather Belting Ce. 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS, Franke! 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 


SPINDLES— 
Allen Spindie Corporation 
The Whitin Machine Worke 
Easton & Burham Mach. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer 

SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
Carolina Steel Roller Shep 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ce. 
The Whitin Machine orks. 
Draper Corporation 
Whitinevilie Spinning Ring Ce 


SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 


sPOOLS— 
Marcod! Fiber Ce. 
Dana &. Courtney Ce. 
Ivey Manufacturing Compeny 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Ce. 
David Brown Co. 


SPOOLERS— 
Easton 4& Burnham Mach. Ce 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
STARCH— 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


Ce. 


Corn Products Refining Ce. 
Keever Starch Gea. 


SWEEPERR— 
Clark. H, E.. Mfg. Co. 
TALC— 
Oliver Quartz Co. 


rANKS— 
Waish & Weldner Cea. 


TANKS, TUBS, AND VATS— 
Tolhuret Machine Werks. 


TELEPHONES, AUTOMATIC— 
Screw Machine Products Corp. 


rEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation 


resSTERS— 
(See Yarn Testers) 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Sullivan Hardware Company 
wocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Odell Hardware Co. 


"HERMOMETERS— 
Power Regulator Company 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


‘WISTERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 
Faies & Jenks Mach. Ce. 
Collins Bros. 

Oraper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


GUIDES— 
J. P. O'Connell 


PAPER— 
Dixie Paper & Box Co. 
American Paper Mfg. Co. 


roiLeTs— 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 


rooLs— 


Montgomery 4& Crawford. 
Walraven Co. 


FRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 


Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
rRAPS— 
Farnsworth Company 
Power Regulator Company 


rRucKs— 
Southern Motors Corporation 


rRUCKS (LIFTING) 
Westinghouse Electric &2 Mfg 
rURBINES 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Company 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
“ACUUM TRAPS— 
Farneworth Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Ce. 
Carrier Engineering 

General Electric Co. 

lig Electric Ventilating Ce. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Sargent, C. G. & Sena. 


Toihurst Machine Works. 

WARP TIEING MACHINE AND 
KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coilmean Co. 
WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Draper Corporation 

. ©. Entwietle Ce. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Draper Corporatien 
The Stafford Co. 


WATER INTAKE S$CREENS— 
Link-Belt Company 
WATER FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
WATER PURIFIERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
WELDERS— 
Dodson Co. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 
General Electric Company 
Walraven Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson 4 Lane 


Go. 


reton 
A. K lipetein Ce. 
H. A. Metz 

Newport Chemical Works. 
Oliver Quertz Ce. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co. 
Jaques Wolf 4 Ce. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sense Co 
Southern Dyestuffs 4 Chemical Cr. 
Sonneborn Sone Ce 

Campbell, John, & Co. 


WINDERS— 


Saco-Lowel! Shops 

Cc. G. Sargente Sens Corr 

Whitin Machine Worke 
WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Gillespie Motor Company 
YARN TESTERS— 

Scott, Henry L., & Co. 
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Prolong the Life of Your Roof— 


AGASCO 


ROOFING PITCH 


—made according to YOUR spec; 
fication, for YOUR climate, will no: 
liquify in summer heat—It stay. 
put, and does the work. 


AGASCO Roofing “Felt, for the wid. 
expanse of industrial roof tha: 
must be covered or re-covered e/. 
fectively at moderate cost—Resis:. 
the elements—-Lasts indefinitely. 


AGASCO PAINTS: Number Nine. 
teen preserves exposed metal su, 
faces against ravages of the sea 
sons; contains no water, ammonia. 
or tar acids——-Number Fifteen, per 
etrative and germicidal, does the 
same for wood s- irfaces- —~Number 
Three, Damp Proof, protects foun. 
dation walls; seals them agains: 
seepage — Roof Coating Number 
One for felt, rubber or composi. 
tion roofing; increases resistance 
against elements. 


AGASCO Creosotes, wood-preserv-. 
ative: Number Seven, dark brown 
stain; Number Ten, crude; Number 
Eleven, clear, color to be added by 
you. 


ATLANTA GAS LIGHT Co. 


ROOM 234, 186 FAIRLIE STREET. ATLANTA, Ga 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 


Binders 
Loom Supplies 


Ivey M’fg Co. 


Hickory, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrigh's 


Difficult and rejected case- 
specially solicited. No misleadin- 
inducements made/ to secur: 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, pe: 
sonal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. © 


Dunn & Company 


(INCORE ORATED) 
Manufacturers of 
High Grade Cotton Mill 


Brooms and Brushes 
Office at Factory at 
15 W. Trade St. R.F.D. No. 6 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
N. O. McDowell, Genl. Mér- 
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The Cotton Textile Manufacturers require a 
variety of starches to produce specifically 
desired results. 

OUR KNOWLEDGE of the needs of the tex- 
tile industry. 

OUR UNEXCELLED FACILITIES for pro- 
ducing a wide range of products. 

OUR ORGANIZATION FOR SERVICE in 
assisting to solve the sizing and finishing prob- 
lems of the Cotton Manufacturer. 

Fit us to meet these varied requirements. 
For the best results use these standard 


starches: 
| Eagle Finishing 
500 Mill 400 Mill 
C. P. Special Famous N 


Blue River Crystal 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


NEW YORK 
Southern Office: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exclusive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION 
Address Nun«REST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSIBTANCE FREE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Detroit Avante 


Baltimore Philadelphia 
Boston Pittsburgh 3 
New York San Francisco Lou 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


SELF-BALANCING BASKETS 
26 to 72 Inches. 


Tolhurst 
EXTRACTORS 


FOR 


TEXTILES 


SPECIAL CATALOG 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


Troy; 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


FRED H. WHITE, Realty Building 
Charlotte, N. € 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames | 
Spinning Frames 


Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY > 


COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 

Revolving Flat Cards 
Derby Doublers 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 

Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 

| Special Spinning Frames 


Openers 
Pickers 
Willows 
Card Feeds 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


i 

TEXTILE MACHINERY | 

2 | 

| 

| 

| 

7 MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS | 

WHITINSVILLE ,.MASS.U.S.A. 
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LOOMS 


_ Our Looms Produce the Highest Quality of Fabrics at Lowest Cost 


We make automatic looms for all manner of 
textile fabrics. Plain or athe coarse or fine. 


TRE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent, | American Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FIREPROOF 
cast iron frame, 
steel and asbestos 
panelled 
Stock Dryers. 
Cc. G. SARGENT 
SONS CORP. 
Graniteville, 
Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Septic and Closets 


Sewage Disposal Plants 


CONCRETE BUILDINGS 


CONCRETE WALKS 


é } - 


AND 


Anything in Concrete 


AMERICAN TEXTILE B NDI 
CONCRETE TANKS DING CO = 


Belfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., P. 


L 
from Engineering to the finished job 
Prompt E ficient Service Drying Need 
| Proctor Dryers built 
4 various types and sizes for 
drying the following: 
[ General Concrete Construction Co. Cotton, bleached or dyed; cotton linters; fur; ‘hair; » wool; 
te, silk; lled; cotton yarn; ized ; silk ; 
. | fabrics; shrinki loth; silk; t ling; tubul ds, len; 
hats. 
er ila. lexti a re) ila 
AN Al HG. MAYER, gen Building, ladelphia 
PURIFICATION SYSTEMS ; 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES | 


910-11 COMMERCIAL BANK BLDG. CHARLOTTE, | N. C. 
MIKAH TALLOW SWI8s GUM W. M. FAILOR, Manager 


COMBINATION B | Factory and Works: 
| li} “ant: dit Oth St. and 1] Avenue, New York City 
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